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Owens-Illinois’ NEW SOLAR SELECTING 
Glass Block cooler in hot weather 
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Owens-Illinois new solar se- 
lecting Glass Block No. 80-F 
has a lower surface tempera- 
ture during hot weather. It 
acts like a mirror reflecting a 
good portion of the direct hot 
rays from the sun, and at the 
same time transmits cool light 
reflected from the ground. 
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Because of its light-selecting principles 
this new block has a much lower sur- 
face brightness than other glass block. 
Maximum surface brightness as meas- 
ured at the Daylighting Laboratory is 


less than 1400 foot-lamberts. 





Thermocouples applied to the face 
of the 80-F block during hot weather 
(outside temperature 90°) showed 
that the roomside surface temperature 
was 14 degrees less than a conven- 
tional type light-directing block. 











































A similar test using a portable pyrom- 
eter confirmed the findings of the test 
using thermocouples by showing the 
same 14 degrees lower temperature 
on the roomside surface of the 80-F 
glass block. 
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Rejects hot summer sun—This diagram 
shows how the 80-F block reflects < 
major portion of the light from the sun 
at the critical 45° angle thus reducing 
brightness and solar heat transmission 


during hot weather. 





Complete 
information available 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 











Uniform light transmission—Prismatic 
design is selective and controls the 
amount of light transmitted from the 
various sun positions, thereby provid- 
ing more uniform light transmission 
all day long. 
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Transmits ground-reflected light— 
This diagram shows how the 80-F 
transmits the cool light reflected from 
the ground. This feature is especially 
important when the sun is not on the 
fenestration. 





Send for the free, technical bulletin that gives the details. Just write 


“No. 480F” on your letterhead and mail to Kimble Glass Company, 


subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. AS-6, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN QUALITY TOILET 


Owens-ILuINoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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COMPARTMENT CONSTRUCTION 





Greenwood Joint High School, Millerstown, Pa. Joseph 
Lesher Steele, architect, Harrisburg, Pa.; B. A. Johnson, 
mechanical engineer, New Cumberland, Pa.; S.H.S., Inc., 
heating contractor, Harrisburg, Pa. 





The new Greenwood Joint High School is an interest- 
ing example of the comfort and economy values that 
Johnson Dual Temperature Control Systems provide 
in modern schools everywhere. 

Johnson Dual Thermostats provide this school with 
the finest in individual room temperature regulation. 
Whether it’s a crowded auditorium, a busy gymnasium 
or a basement classroom, the Johnson Control System 
automatically insures ideal temperatures to satisfy the 
occupants at all times, day or night. 

Equally important, Johnson Dual Control makes it 
possible to provide this superior comfort feature at a 
large saving in fuel costs. Here’s how Johnson Dual 
Control was planned and installed to insure complete 
comfort and lowest possible operating costs: 

During regular school hours, a Johnson Dual Ther- 
mostat in each room automatically maintains every 
space at the ideal comfort level. When regular school 


JOHNSON Dual CONTROL 


“AFTER-HOURS” 


| Heating Problems 






Solved by 





hours end, each of the six groups of Dual Thermostats 
are reset—from a central point—to operate at lower, 
non-occupancy temperatures. 

In those rooms which continue in use, merely press- 
ing a button on the room’s Dual Thermostat restores it 
to normal occupancy temperatures, without changing 
the economy settings of the other thermostats. 

If yours is a busy school with “after-hours” heating 
problems, Johnson Dual Control is the answer. The 
comfort and money-saving benefits of the Dual System 
are not limited to new buildings. Conversion of existing 
buildings from single temperature systems to Johnson 
Dual is easy. An engineer from a nearby Johnson 
branch will gladly explain how it can be applied to 
your problem. There is no obligation. For more details, 
write to: JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 507-H East 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON, CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING 


PLANNING ° MANUFACTURING e INSTALLING ° SINCE 1885 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN QUALITY TOILET COMPARTMENT CONSTRUCTION 


One of many major differences that give you your money’s worth in satisfactory service! 


Doors WELDED 


SO rit... 


THAT WRESTLERS 
CAN’T SPRING THEM! 














MAXIMUM RIGIDITY in Sanymetal doors 
is achieved by welding. Here is how two 
strong men attempted to spring the door. 
They were not able to give it a perma- 
nent set—when released any slight de- 
flection disappeared and it was flat and 
aligned as it was designed, 


WELDS AND LOCKING STRIPS account for the 
exceptional rigidity of Sanymetal doors. Arrows 
1 and 2 point to welds which join door surfaces, 
At 3 you see the locking strips which exert 
spring action to hold surfaces tightly together. 
On Sanymetal Porcena doors these strips are 
polished stainless steel. 














This long-life feature is 
STANDARD at no extra cost on all 
types of Sanymetal Compartments. 
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Many quality construction features found in a// Sany- 
metal Toilet Compartments mean longer satisfactory 
service. These features result from Sanymetal’s 41 years’ 
experience manufacturing compartments. Be sure you 
get this quality. 

A feature you should notice is rigidity produced by 
welding at the edges to join the compartment door sur- 
faces. This makes the door a rigid structural unit. The 
edges are then further reinforced and the door made 
stronger with a formed locking strip welded, ground 
and finished at the corners. Strong men cannot inten- 
tionally spring this door without use of heavy tools, an 
abuse more severe than extremely heavy service. 

Welded, rigid doors are one of many special features 
you get at no extra cost on all Sanymetal Toilet Com- 
partments. Ask your Sanymetal Representative about 
all these features available as standard from Sanymetal 


at no extra cost, 


See Sweet's or send for Catalog 92, describing all Sany- 
metal Compartments. If you wish, we will mail other ad- 
vertisements of this series on quality construction details. 
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TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 


A Title Page and Index to Vol- 
ume 130, January to June, 1955, 
has been prepared. A post card 
addressed to Bruce — Milwaukee, 
P. O. Box 2068, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., will bring a copy. 
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(nlite keeps brighter rooms 


THREE TYPES OF MISSISSIPPI GLASS SOLVE THREE 
SEPARATE PROBLEMS IN MODERN FLORIDA HIGH SCHOOL 


Although solar heat can make interiors extremely uncomfortable, Coolite helps keep this Booker 
High School, Sarasota, Florida, both brighter and cooler. In this modern structure, three types 
of this amazing Mississippi, blue-green, translucent glass have been used. 


Coolite, Heat Absorbing Glass, floods classrooms with softly tinted daylight for easier seeing 
without undue solar warmth to distract pupils. The brighter rooms seems larger, friendlier. 
Students see better, feel better, work better, under Coolite. 


In those areas of the school where glare as well as heat presents a problem, Coolite Heat 
Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass is used for greater daylight control and comfort. 


Coolite, Heat Absorbing Wire Glass (Fire Retardant No. 32) is used in the gymnasium . . . pro- 
vides maximum illumination ... retards sun heat... helps bottle up fire. Polished Wire Glass 
is also used throughout the building in vulnerable locations for fire and breakage protection. 


Consider Coolite for your new school. Give your classrooms greater comfort and 
“eye-easy” daylighting. Specify glass by Mississippi. Available in a wide variety 
of patterns and surface finishes for every need . . . every budget. 










Architect: Sellew, Ryder & 

Gremli Associates, Sarasota, Florida. 
Contractor: Chester Mabry Construction Co. 
Tampa, Florida. 
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Glass installed by 
Ray's Paint & Mirror Co., Sarasota, Florida. 


Write today for free catalog, “Better Day- 
lighting For Schools”. Address Dept. 14. 





MISSISSIPPI COMPANY 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO y "1 FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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News of Products for the Schools........... 


“74 Aboard” 


Increasingly Active 


N.S.B.A. Leadership 


EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


There will be no summer vacation in 
1955 so far as public discussion of public 
education in America is concerned. The so- 
called school year is drawing to a close, 
but consideration of school problems, com- 
munity by community and state by state, 
is just beginning to gain headway. It 
should “boil” with increasing intensity all 
summer and into the fall until it comes 
to a climax at the White House Conference 
on Education, November 28—December 1. 

The question before the nation is much 
easier to state than it is to solve. How 
are we going to provide adequate education 
for our rapidly growing population, edu- 
cation which will develop each individual 
to his fullest potentiality for successful 
living, education which will assure a citi- 
zenry capable of courageously discharging 
its responsibilities in a democratic republic 
of free men seriously challenged by the 
communist doctrine of a dictator state? 

Increasing numbers of our people are 
becoming aware that an effective answer 
to this question must be found with little 
more delay or further halfway measures. 
Many forces are at work to stimulate 
this awareness and to provide opportunities 
for widespread discussion based on the 
facts of the situation. Out of such an 
aroused public consciousness only good can 
come, for once the American people really 
understand a problem they can be trusted 
to find a_ solution. 


Community Conferences Project 


Last month in this column the role 
of the National School Boards Association 
in contributing to effective Community 
Conferences on Education was described. 
At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Association in late April, Project 
Director M. E. Stapley reported encourag- 
ing progress in developing regional meet- 
ings of leaders, in setting up “pilot” com- 
munity conferences in various states, in 
preparing, gathering, and distributing kits 
of materials for use in community con- 
ference planning, in improving methods 
of reporting and communication, especially 
through radio and TV channels and the 
tabloid, Better Schools, issued every three 
weeks by the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, New York 36, 
N. Y., and distributed free to anyone 
interested in the improvement of public 
schools. 

The month of May between the writing 
and the reading of these words will have 
witnessed increasingly rapid developments 
as the organization of the Community 
Conferences project gets into high gear, 
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and succeeding months will add momentum. 
To repeat briefly, the National School 
Boards Association is offering assistance 
through five regional co-ordinators to state 
school boards associations and through 
them to local communities in planning and 
holding conferences to discuss educational 
needs and potentialities. Sometimes school 
board leaders are taking the initiative in 
developing these conferences; sometimes 
they are co-operating with other agencies. 
The essential point is to get the job done, 
not to worry about who gets credit for 
what. 


President Roberts Participates in 
National Manpower Council 
Conference 


Since taking office as president, O. H. 
Roberts, Jr., of Evansville, Ind., has repre- 
sented the National School Boards Associ- 
ation at conferences of school board mem- 
bers and other organizations concerned 
with problems of education. One of the 
most important was a five-day meeting of 
the National Manpower Council, held at 
Arden House, the Harriman Campus of 
Columbia University, and devoted to ‘“Im- 
proving the Work Skills of the Nation.” 
Mr. Roberts spoke to the Council on “The 
Community and Secondary Education.” 
Following are pertinent things he said: 

More than anything else we must recognize 
that our schools live and move in the pres- 
sures of a community, and that it will always 
be so as long as our schools are of the people. 
When this condition ceases to exist, then, and 
only then, will our schools live and develop 
in the images of Hitler, Stalin, and Hirohito. 
It is for this reason that I feel strongly the 
great need for statesmanlike leadership from 
superintendents and school boards. They are 
the buffers for the pressures from our com- 
munity, but they are also the filters because 
the best should reach our children. 

School boards and superintendents must 
quickly recognize that our public schools are 
looked upon as the biggest “sucker list” on 
earth. Every major industry, every civic or- 
ganization, has some kind of an education 
program. It is now estimated by some that 
more is spent by agencies outside the schools 
for books, films, “teacher kits,” and other 
material than our total textbook bill. A recent 
study by the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., showed that of 157 business films 
produced, ranging in cost from $1,700 to 
$426,000, 89 of them were prepared for the 
schools. 

This is not of necessity a bad condition, but 
it does illustrate vividly how completely edu- 





cation is now enmeshed in our social and 
economic life. The days of “Mr. Chips” and 
the “Ivory Tower” are long gone. Everyone 
who is anyone and every organization bigger 
than the neighborhood knitting club has 
something it wants promoted in the schools. 

. . If these pressures went on unrestrained, 
they would crowd out the curriculum, disperse 
the student body, and literally bury the school. 

This condition has a great deal to do with 
the statement that the schools are trying to 
be all things to all people. While it is true 
that our modern schools are a far cry from 
the traditional “little red schoolhouse,” we 
must also be honest to admit that in most 
instances we have developed the pattern in 
our own image. As our society has become 
complex, our home life has changed, and so, 
too, have our schools, their program, and 
their responsibilities. The great problem, of 
course, is one of choice and emphasis. In 
this, our communities must be guided rather 
than be permitted to wander aimlessly. It is 
here that I feel strongly the need for posi- 
tiveness on the part of organized “pressure 
groups” in the field of education and, most 
important, for the selection of the “right” 
school board members and professional leaders 
for the schools. 

In most communities school boards are di- 
recting the largest corporations in terms of 
budget, building, and capital, without con- 
sidering the priceless product, the child. No 
stockholders’ group would aimlessly, or even 
purposefully, select a board of directors who 
represented certain classes, economic or other- 
wise, who had no interest in the product of 
the corporation, or who did not know how 
to work on a team. In community after 
community, however, school board members 
are being selected on a partisan or political 
basis, from labor or management, from this 
group or that group, without any prior indi- 
cation of their real interest in children. As a 
result, our school boards in too many instances 


do not represent the best of community 
leadership. 
No more important community problem 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Quest 
Curiosity is one of the most per- 
manent and certain characteristics 
of a vigorous intellect. 
— SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Few of us adults are inclined to ques- 
tion accepted practice because early in 
life we satel g that it is painful to be 
too curious. But children ask for reasons 
rather than for rules. They are seldom 
satisfied just to be told to act thus and 
so because it is the “right” thing to do. 
The more inquisitive a child is, the more 
bother he is to those around him, and 
his parents, teachers, and grownups 
generally devote most of their efforts 
to knocking the curiosity out of him. 
Fortunately for the world, there are 
always a few vigorous souls who grow 
up with a questing spirit in spite of 
every discouragement. To these research- 
ers, inventors, philosophers, statesmen, 
pioneers in very walk of life, mankind 
owes such progress as it makes toward 
better things. — E. M. T. 
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Now! Solution for the special 
draft problem created by 
walls of glass in modern schools! 


New Trane Unit Ventilator with Kinetic Barrier* action 
stops window downdrafts before they start! 





N.S.B.A. LEADERSHIP is the bedrock of our social, economic, and tradition of the American way. Now many 
political life and leadership. .. . of our problems in education are being 

Mr. Roberts concluded his talk by  pyramided because of the “sacred cows” that 
exists than that we create an awareness, a saving. sav. “it’s been done this wav for fiftv vears. 


(Continued from page 5) 





*Kinetic Barrier refers to the wall of continuously 
upward-moving air rising from this TRANE unit 
and its wall-to-wall extensions. This action pre- 
vents window downdraft, induces flow of room air, 
blends it with main air stream from unit. 











New Trane system 
uniformly conditions every corner, 
every minute ...no matter 
whether unit is heating, 
ventilating or cooling! 





Modern schools created it—this very special prob- 
lem — wall-of-glass downdrafts! That steady 
stream of icy air that flows down along walls of 
glass and into the classroom. Day-long downdrafts 
that can chill and annoy every minute the room 
is occupied. 


Now there’s a solution! New TRANE KB Unit 
Ventilators actually accomplish what authorities 
have long agreed would be the ideal. Full-time 
and positive draft elimination! 


While the “‘blanketing’”’ of windows during the 
heating cycle has been common practice for years, 
this still leaves pupils exposed to downdrafts— 
because cooling with outside air is required about 
75% of the time, even in winter. 


The need is for full-time draft elimination. And 
TRANE has it. New TRANE KB Unit Ventilators 
operate even when the room heat ts off! 


New positive approach! Unlike systems that try 
to correct downdrafts after they form, TRANE KB 
Unit Ventilators employ Kinetic Barrier* action 


—the positive approach—and stop drafts before 
they start! 


The air is delivered under constant pressure— 
from wall-to-wall extensions—for truly uniform 
ventilation. No hot spots, no cold spots . . . no 
stale air pockets anywhere .. . or at any time! 


Ask your architect, engineer or contractor to 
get the full details from his nearby TRANE Sales 
Office, or write TRANE, La Crosse, Wis. 


EVERY FEATURE FOR QUIET OPERATION, LOW 
MAINTENANCE, LASTING BEAUTY! 


e Low velocity fans assure e@ Removable panels give easy 
quiet operation. access. 


oReaiient tater atten e Trim intake boxes assure at- 


saisitiacien wilicadion tractive exterior walls. 
e Baked on finish resists scuffs. 
e Exclusive bearing-shaft Decorator styling available 
arrangement contributes to 


in six colors. 
e Color-keyed tops blend with 
e Rubber dirt seal prevents heat or complement TRANE stand- 
streaks. ard finishes. 


smooth operation. 


Specify TRANE matched products for all your school 
heating and ventilating needs. 


VOLUME VENTILATORS for auditoriums, gyms; CONVECTORS for stair- 
ways, hallways; WALL-FIN for long, low window runs; FANS & COILS for 
efficient air handling applications; STEAM SPECIALTIES for a complete 
line of valves, traps, vents. 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 


One source, one responsibility for: 

Air Conditioning e Heating e Ventilating 
Heat Transfer Equipment 

The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. « Eastern Mfg. D 


iv., 
Scranton, Pa. « Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « 90 U.S, 
and 17 Canadian Offices. 








N.S.B.A. LEADERSHIP 


(Continued from page 5) 


exists than that we create an awareness, a 
“civic consciousness,” that will recognize, first 
of all, the importance of our lay trustees; 
that will recognize that they must be people 
of capacity and courage who can in the best 
democratic fashion challenge the community 
to provide needed resources for its schools 
and its youth. This is not easily accomplished, 
because most of us, individually and as mem- 
bers of the “pressure groups” to which we 
hold allegiance, are selfishly interested in the 
things which we believe will benefit us. Ours 
is a real task to see our total responsibility 
beyond this selfish range. We must realize 
that what we create at the community level 


is the bedrock of our social, economic, and 
political life and leadership. . . 

Mr. Roberts concluded his talk by 
saying, 

Leaders in the field of education have a 
task that is beyond the wildest dreams of 
most thoughtful students of the problem. It 
is a task that must be faced at the com- 
munity level by the school board and the 
educator. Even if we presume the use of 
accepted standards of class size, cost of build- 
ing, teacher requirements and salaries, we need 
more money, new sources of tax revenue, 
new attractions for the best minds of our 
young people to bring them into the teaching 
profession. We must have at the community 
level farsighted, courageous people, willing to 
experiment and be venturesome in the best 
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BURN COAL — Save Fuel, Save Time, Save Money! 


COMBUSTIONEER’S MODULATION auto- 
matically feeds coal and air to the fire 
at variable rates to meet load require- 
ments, starting slowly, accelerating, 
tapering off, or stopping as the load de- 
mand changes. This levels off peaks 
and valleys in feeding, prevents over- 
firing and waste of coal! 
Combustioneer Modulation can be 
obtained at savings up to $500 per 
stoker over other makes. 
Futhermore, Combustioneer’s agi- 





Bin-Feed Model No, 15 


“a 





Hopper Model No. 50 





tating transmission and automatic res- 
pirator assure maximum combustion 
efficiency and smoke-free scacks. Heat 
output is always balanced with load 
demand. 

Combustioneer Hopper and Bin- 
Feed Models range in capacity from 9 
to 1000 Ibs. per hour. They are preci- 
sion made, rugged, giving long life in 
hard service. 

Write today for Heating Manual 
giving complete data and specifications 


COMBUSTIONEER DIVISION 


THE STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1245 West Columbia Street, Springfield, Ohio 


Z 


GAS BURNERS @ HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE OIL BURNERS 
OIL FURNACES @ STOKERS @ HUMIDIFIERS 





tradition of the American way. Now many 
of our problems in education are being 
pyramided because of the “sacred cows” that 
say, “it’s been done this way for fifty years, 
it must be right.” 

How can the board and superintendent 
evaluate the use of new instructional materials 
and methods, when television and radio are 
changing the habits, the vocabulary and, yes, 
the conduct of our young people? In an age 
when the term “automation” is becoming a 
byword, how do we translate the needs and 
concerns of a technically conceived community 
into a curriculum that is realistic. . . 

The process of sorting, of elimination, of 
choices, is a process of continued and positive 
leadership of the highest order. Without 
courageous, straight thinking and _ positive 
leadership cast only in the direction of the 
welfare of our children, schools of our com- 
munities and of our nation cannot and will 
not fulfill their role. I submit that we have 
no alternative if our way of life —the way of 
free people —is to survive 





N.S.B.A. Will Sponsor Nationwide 
Symposium to Explore New 
Approaches to Public Education 


In September of this year, the National 
School Boards Association hopes to sponsor 
a nationwide symposium to explore the 
possibilities of new approaches to solu- 
tions of the critical problems facing Ameri- 
can public education. This meeting will 
bring together by invitation some 150 to 
200 leaders drawn not only from school 
boards associations and the educational 
profession, but from the ranks of science, 
of industry, of the other professions, and 
of fields such as economics, the armed 
forces, television, radio, journalism, and 
others. 

An endeavor will be made to explore 
with open minds, ideas and suggestions 
that can be gained from any source, non- 
educational as well as educational, as to 
new ways of solving old problems in the 
school field. These problems — adaptation 
of the curriculum to changing needs, short- 
ages of teachers and facilities, adequate 
financing and administrative organization, 
continuing public understanding and sup- 
port of schools — are mounting with every 
passing year and appear impossible of 
complete solution by present methods of 
attack. It would seem a typically American 
procedure to stress a spirit of inquiry, to 
seek help wherever it can be found, and 
to develop a high level of creativeness in 
planning ahead. This is the heart of the 
proposal made by the N.S.B.A. for the 
grant of money from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education with which this 
symposium will be conducted. 

It is planned to hold the three-day 
symposium in a centrally located city 
where facilities of transportation and com- 
munication will make possible excellent 
publicity and reporting. (Place and dates 
for the meeting will be reported next 
month. ) 

Special care will be taken to select out- 
standing persons to report experiences in 
fields which have had to deal with prob- 
lems arising from man-power crises, and 
in areas of facilities, finance, public rela- 
tions, and others. With a variety of re- 
ports as background for discussion, the 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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School purchasing agents must be sure 


Students, faculty, P.T.A. members praise the comfort of 
American Seating 
Folding Chairs 


American Seating Folding Chairs 








of lowest ultimate cost when they buy. 
American Seating Folding Chairs face 
the toughest competition on every 
sale. They must prove themselves as 
to comfort, safety, durability, and 
convenience—with VALUE the 
prime consideration. In view of 
that, remember these facts: 


outnumber all others in school use! 
Over 11 million are now in service. 
Engineered for maximum strength 
and long life, they are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed in normal use—by 
the World’s Leader in Public Seating! 
These are the chairs for your school! 
Mail the coupon for complete facts. 


FOUR POPULAR SEAT STYLES 


No. 60 has wide, deep-spring No. 53 has shaped steel seat. 
seat, upholstered in washable aie i 
Geacnt Fabrilite. No. 56 has imitation-leather 
‘ upholstered seat. 

No. 54 has formed birch seat. 


CAN BE GROUPED EASILY 


Clamps lock American Seating Steel threshold locks ends of 


Folding Chairs in groups of 2, 3, rows, separating rows 30” back 
or 4 chairs, 1” apart for quick to back. Available in sections to 
alignment in large installations. accommodate 3 or more rows. 





Book rack (fits these chairs Storage trucks—Four styles 
only) —Snaps over rear cross for general or understage use. 
braces; holds books up to 17%” Swivel casters; removable 
thick. handles. 
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JOHN THOMPSON DORRANCE LABORATORY 


No. 54 
Folding chair 





OVER 11 MILLION NOW IN SERVICE! 


eeeeeeeeneeeue= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY eevxeeceaanau: 


e . 
cAmeican Seating Company 
Dept. 4-F, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan © World's Leader in Public Seating 
C) Please send your latest catalog on AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS 


-] | am interested in 
] No. 54 Birch seat 


___(quantity) 
0 No. 53 Steel seat 


© No. 60 Deep-Spring upholstered seat 
© No. 56 Imitation-leather upholstered seat 
Name of school or church 
Street 


City and Zone State 
Individual and title 
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In this Famous Scientific Institute Powers thermostatic control for heating and air conditioning 


systems is used in the new Dorrance Laboratory for Biology and Food Technology and in the buildings 
listed below. 











@ MAIN EDUCATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS Oth p . t U f 
@ GAS TURBINE LABORATORY 2 Blast adeno, ee 


@ CHEMICAL ENGINEERING BUILDING UNITED STATES CAPITOL 
Architects: Coolidge and Carlson @ Contractor: The Downey Co. House and Senate Chambers 


UNITED NATIONS 
@ HAYDEN MEMORIAL LIBRARY General Assembly 
Architects and Engineers: Vorhees, Walker, Foley and Smith 


and Conference Buildings 
Contractor: Cleghorn Co. HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


@ NUCLEAR SCIENCE LABORATORY Vetoes eee: Cen 
Architects: Anderson & Beckwith e Contractor: The Merrill Co., Inc. 


@® SWIMMING POOL BUILDING 


Architects: Anderson & Beckwith 
Engineers: Wolff & Munier @ Contractor: H. E. Whitten Co. 





Argonne National Laboratory e Abbott Laboratories 
Aluminum Co. of Americae American Telephone & Tel. Co. 
American Optical Co.e Anheuser Busch Co. e Armour & Co. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. e Bachman-Uxbridge Worsted Co. 
@ NEW AUDITORIUM, now under construction Campbell Soup Company e Celanese Corp. of America 
Architects: Eero Saarinen & Associates Chrysler Corp. e Ford Motor Co. e General Motors Corp. 
Associate Architects: Anderson & Beckwith Douglas Aircraft Co. e E. 1. DuPont de Nemours Co. 
Engineer: Hyde & Bobbio @ Contractor: H. E. Whitten Co. Esso Research Center e Eastman Kodak Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co. e Humble Oil Co. 
Johns Manville Co. ¢ Johnson & Johnson Co. 
Lever Brothers Co. e Eli Lilly & Co. e Lily Tulip Cup Corp. 
Lahey Clinic e Massachusetts General Hospital 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. e Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Parke Davis & Co. e Pepperell Mfg.Co. e Sears Roebuck & Co. 
Sharp & Dohme Inc, e Swift & Co. e Thompson Products, Inc. 
Wm. Wrigley Co. e Hiram Walker Inc. e Wyman-Gordon Co. 
New York Stock Exchange e Radio City Music Hall 
Madison Square and Boston Garden e Rockefeller Center 
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JOHN THOMPSON DORRANCE LABORATORY 


FOR 
BIOLOGY and FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY 


Architects 
ANDERSON & BECKWITH 


Engineers 
CLEVERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 


a 


Contractor 
JAS. S. CASSEDY, INC. 
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Powers Room Type Ther- 
mostat pneumatically 
regulates heating and air 
conditioning systems. Out- 
standing for accuracy and 
dependability. 





POWERS 
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Pneumatic System of 
Temperance Covliol 


Laboratory with an Exciting Future — From this modern labora- 
tory with its excellent staff and research facilities will come great 
advances that will surpass the progress of the past and produce 
discoveries which will benefit us all. 

Correct room temperature and humidity is important here. 
Research labs, animal rooms, constant temperature rooms and class- 
rooms require the even, constant temperature assured by a Powers 
control system. 

When you want dependable, accurate control for heating, cooling 
or air conditioning for any building or industrial process call Powers. 
With over 60 years of experience and efficient modern equipment we 
can help you select the best control for your requirements. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OVER 60 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS ¢ 


(b46) 








Offices in Over 50 Cities in U. S. A., CANADA and MEXICO 


i- : = 
PACKLESS “9-9 =| 
: VALVES = | 
Es 5 Se .. T 
4 ... eliminate packing ae 


maintenance, leakage 
of water or steam, or loss of vacuum 





OPENS 
VISTAS 

TO BETTER 
LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 





The UNAFLEX “Life-Like” 
laboratory planning service 
gives you a perfect picture 
of how perimeter planning 
works. A multi-use room is 
created, offering the schoo! 
board an excellent investment: 
a room, no longer confined 
only to science classes, that 
can be used every hour of 
every day. For teachers and 
students its professional 
atmosphere for experimenta- 
tion is ideal, and maximum 
use is made of natural lighting. 
During non-experimental 
classes the lecture area avoids 
distractions caused by fixtures 
and instruments. The multi- 
purpose tables themselves ' 
have extremely useful and i 
flexible base units, allowing 
for station issue or for 2 to 
4-class individual issue. 





Typical “Life-Like” planning of a multi-purpose laboratory, 24'0’ by 48'0"’, 
executed with exact scale models at Sjdstrém's Imagineering Department. 


Finally, the multi-purpose table 
has the advantage of easy 
plumbing accessibility. Initial 
plumbing installation is greatly 
simplified, whether the room is 
new or old, since no floors or 
walls need to be ripped open. 





UNAFLEX 4-student multi-purpose table 
No. 640B 7’0"’ long x 7'0”’ wide x 36” 
high. This table introduced perimeter 
planning. With acid-resistant top in 
optical green finish. 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. Niohore ith UINAFLEN 
1711 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2. PA. A h\ 
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Announces entry into the school furniture field! 


Guided by thirty-two years’ experience in the manufacture of tubular and plastic 
furniture ... plus full confidence in its ability to meet all modern demands... 
Kuehne now produces a complete line of fine school furniture. This can be of definite 
benefit to you because, by simplifying design without sacrificing beauty or durability, 
Kuehne takes full advantage of its extensive facilities to manufacture top quality 
items at the lowest possible cost. Investigate before you buy! 

















Chair Desk (left) and Tablet Arm 
Chair... as used extensively in 
college, university classrooms. Note 
exclusive Kuehne double-reinforced, 
braced support bar which insures 
rigid stability of tablet 

arm and desk top 


A COMPLETE LINE 


2 | Aime 




















MODERN DESIGN...BEAUTIFUL STYLE...LONG-LIFE 
CONSTRUCTION...PRICED IN YOUR BUDGET RANGE 


Incorporated in every piece of Kuehne furniture is the durability, versatility and 
comfort required by schools today. It is light and easily moved; 114” tapered 
legs have chrome-plated, rubber-mounted, ferrule type, self-leveling glides. Most 
units can be stacked, nested or grouped to simplify storage or gain free space 
quickly. Interchangeable parts assure easy adaptation to any classroom need... 
and all designs are closely related for perfect harmony in any combination. Here 
is the furniture for your classrooms...made right and priced right. Wire, ‘phone 
or write for free copy of fully illustrated brochure ... and compare! 






















KUEHNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





MATTOON, ILLINOIS. 
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Compare 


This mechanical system 
employs corridor trenches, 
full length mains, and 
individual runouts 


@g t will pay you to study the comparisons 
on these two pages to see how this latest Nesbitt 
development is particularly designed to meet to- 
day’s thermal comfort needs and to give you more 
for the school-building dollar. 

For forced hot water, Nesbitt Syncretizer heat- 
ing and ventilating units with Wind-o-line radia- 
tion may be installed in series-loop circuits, in 
which the copper tubing of the Wind-o-line system 
serves as the only required supply and return pip- 
ing for multiple-classroom groupings or for en- 
tire wings of the building. 





this conventional 





y. 


This way requires 
~~ large mains and pumps; 

- pipe coverings; expensive 
trenches; costly installation 


This Latest Advance... 


COSTS REDUCED Savings in equipment: Smaller pipes 
and pumps are required because the Nesbitt System is de- 
signed to provide the needed heating capacity with water 
quantities of from one-half to one-third those required in con- 
ventional systems. Saves on both first cost and operating cost. 
Savings in construction: Wind-o-line supplies Syncretizers, 
eliminating costly pipe trenches, mains, runouts, and pipe 
covering in much of the building. Other piping is simplified. 
Savings in installation: Mains and piping are smaller, shorter, 
simpler. Packaged piping within the Syncretizer unit venti- 
lator materially reduces installation labor at the site. 


Safest, Most Economical School Bus Tires 


system with the 
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Nesbitt Series Hot Water 
WIND-O-LINE SYSTEM 


This Nesbitt System 
uses the Wind-o-line tubing 
as supply and return mains 

for a series of rooms 





REDUCES mechanical system costs... 
INCREASES comfort and protection 


COMFORT INCREASED Variable water temperature con- 
trol: Relating the available heat directly to outdoor temper- 
atures improves individual room control by the Syncretizer. 





Improved cold surface protection: Because system water tem- 
perature increases as outside temperature falls, Wind-o-line 
protection against cold window downdraft and bodily heat HEATING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 
loss is continuously related to actual needs. Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Off-time temperature maintenance: Without other investment Sold also by American Blower Corporation 

in equipment, this system maintains safe basic building tem- 

peratures during overnight, holiday and week-end shutdowns. WRITE TODAY FOR NESBITT PUBLICATION 104 





Safest, Most Economical School Bus Tires 


a made with 31 Cc 0 RD 


greatest tire-saver since 1935! 


3-T CORD tires triumphantly outlive today’s most 
rugged highway grinds — save truckers money as 
can no others. Your school bus tires may get gentler 
treatment — but the tire that can take most any- 
thing is still the safest, the most economical, 
for you. 
















And if tires of 3-T CORD cost no more than other 
tires, why not get them? 


Just read what the hardest users of tires — 
America’s highway haulers—say about the greatest 
tire-saver since 1935, Goodyear’s exclusive process 
3-T CorRD: 


Bruise-breaks, heat blowouts— practically things 
of the past! 


Excessive stretch, flex failure, ply separation — 
virtually ended! 


Longer mileage— more recaps— because body lasts 
longer! 
Far fewer road delays—far lower tire-cost-per-mile! 


Isn’t such performance bound to cut your school 
bus tire costs? Isn’t it bound to give you more 
dependable, safer service? And, since 3-T CorRD 
Goodyear tires cost no more than tires bodied with 
ordinary Nylon or Rayon Cord — why not specify 
the best? 





Goodyear’s double-duty 


ROAD LUG 


Long, smooth mileage on the highway — plus 
superb traction for bad roads or no roads at all! 
* 

AND the phenomenal strength and endurance of 


eoengiuaa 3=T ¢o RD 


OL Look for this sign; there's NYLON or RAYON AT REGULAR PRICES FOR EACH 


Goodyear dealer near you 








Road Lug —T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOOD/YEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Everybody talks about N 
rising School Building Costs.. 
this South Carolina Engineer | 
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M. R. Durlach brings real comfort heating 
to schools in the south, without costly frills 





or e 
Classroom in Edwards Elementary Scl 





n00l, Chesterfield, S$. C. Total 





sq. ft. 39,125. Cost (not including land, financial and legal) M. R. urlac r Co 1é S 1as sed 
$282,921. Heating cost $23,179. Architect: James & DuRant, = ) D irlach, J “Selly lumbia, S. c ; has oe 
Sumter, S. C. Consulting Engineer: M. R. Durlach, Jr., Columbia, Tru-Perimeter Heating in more than 30 new South 
S. C. Heating Contractor: M. W. Turnage, Chesterfield, S. C. Carolina schools since 1952... stayed within modest 
budgets . . . provided maximum heating comfort. 


Webster Walvector, mounted along exposed walls, 
warms air in the room; warms floors and inside sur- 


SOME SCHOOL HEATING INSTALLA- 


TIONS ENGINEERED BY M. R. DURLACH face of outside walls; provides heating comfort 
USING WEBSTER WALVECTOR FOR TRU- everywhere — clean, gentle, even warmth . . . draft- 
PERIMETER HEATING free comfort with window ventilation . . . little 
Architect temperature difference from floor to ceiling . 
Scott’s Branch School Minimum piping, fewer risers, no hung ceilings or 
Summerton, S. C. James & DuRant furred columns to conceal piping. And simplicity of 
Robert Smalls High School ' design assures future low maintenance cost. 
Beaufort, S. C. Heyward S. Singley 3 J ‘ ; 
N sang: Sutte High POE Call the Webster Representative for literature, or 
Newberry C ; g : Ri Rs 
Newberry, S. C. ..... Irvine B. Leslie write us. 
Wheeler Hill School . Address Dept. AS-6 
Z Mm, Shs. ames B. U art ‘ 
a es age Alga = es WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 
North Augusta Senior High School Camden 5, N. J. : : Representatives in Principal U. S. Cities 
North Augusta, S. C. Scroggs & Ewing In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Macedonia School 


Blackville, S. C. Lafaye, Fair, Lafaye 
& Assocs. 
Hopkins High School 








Hopkins, S. C. William Stork, Jr. 

Bowman Elementary School 
Bowman, S. C. J. W. Inabinet, Jr. 

Pelion Elementary & High School 500. U. & PAL. OFF. 
Pelion, S. C. Jesse W. Wessinger For Steam or Hot Water Heatin 


Marshall Primary School 7 
naiioa. ce. Ledbetter & Earle Webster Hydro-Heat Baseboard; 


ni at ere ee Convector Radiation; Heating and 
goo Ee — Process Steam Specialties; Moderator Con- 
Ch RP RE trols for Steam Heating and controls for hot 
Gawain . mig & DuRant water heating; Steam, water and gas Unit 
Heaters. Data on request. 
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This 27-year old classroom which has an illumination level of Step two was the mounting of the 
15 footeandles is about to be transformed. First step was to first Photo-Metric channel at the 
repaint it light colors for better reflectance. Now follow the front of the room. 


succeeding steps, which were all accomplished in 4 hours. 













‘Be 
¥ 


The second Photo-Metric chan- After channels are mounted, wir- After existing electrical outlet is 
nel is in place and conduit spacer ing from terminal blocks through tapped, lamps are inserted and f 
has been quickly installed. conduit spacers is completed. tested by being turned on. { 





Adjoining diffuser frames are 
assembled together to complete 
the diffuser grid. 


Wakon diffusers are unrolled, pulled 
through diffuser channel, and held 
at ends by spring clamp. 


iN A HOURS | 


WITH . 
WAKEFIELD PHOTO-METRICS 


Write for the booklet, Wakefield Lighting: 
As Flexible As Your Classrooms. 


6 assembled on floor, ready for mount- 


ing in hook-on points at sockets. 


Diffuser frame and spacer bar are 7 





i 
’ THE WAKEFIELD COMPANY ' 
te a Vermilion Ohio 
: - Hed. hich 1 - i WAKEFIELD LIGHTING LIMITED 
A complete diffuser installed, high level illumination pro- H 
vided, excessive brightness ratios reduced, ceiling cracks tendon Ontario 


and surface wiring covered, and a visual environment de- 
signed for learning gained all in four hours installation time. 
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Overcrowded Buildings and Teacher Shortages 


L. E. LEIPOLD, Pu.D. 


Principal, Nokomis Junior High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The modern world’s unique educational 
experiment — the American school system 
— is facing its severest crisis. 

The war years, prolific in death, were 
even more prolific in life, and this by- 
product of those contentious times is bring- 
ing with it to the classrooms problems that 
appear to be well nigh insoluble. 

One of the most pressing of the prob- 
lems relates to this nation’s inability to 
meet the ever increasing need for qualified 
instructors to teach the heterogeneous army 
of youngsters swarming into our school 
buildings and filling the classrooms to the 
bursting point. The million teachers of 
today will have to add another half million 
to their ranks within the next half decade 
in order to meet the need, and our teacher 
training institution’s enrollments are woe- 
fully inadequate to fill the need. Already 
1,500,000 children are being taught in 
makeshift classrooms in warehouses, gar- 
ages, and barracks and 700,000 more are 
being instructed in part-time classrooms. 
An estimated shortage of 160,000 class- 
rooms is putting as many as 50 and 60 
pupils under one instructor. 

The solution to the dilemma is no one 
man’s or even one group’s prerogative, 
responsibility, or implied obligation. There 
is one group, however, which must take 
the beginning steps in initiating a broad 
program of remedial measures and that 
body comprises the members of the boards 
of education of America’s vast public edu- 
cational system and their paid executives, 
the superintendents of schools. 

What, then, can these men—and wo- 
men — do to ease the condition which 
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already witnesses the overcrowding of class- 
rooms and the overburdening of the teach- 
ers assigned to them, posing even greater 
problems to solve in the years to come? 

Let us consider here some _ possible 
solutions. 


Using Present Facilities 


First of all, it is essential that present 
facilities be utilized to the fullest advan- 
tage. Many board members and school 
superintendents, straining under today’s 
inconveniences and burdens, are doing so 
under the impression that they are already 
making the best use of their school plant 
and its facilities. A complete survey would 
in numerous instances reveal some sur- 
prising possibilities for increased use. Here 
are six suggestions for consideration. 

a) The possibility of holding school ses- 
sions throughout the entire 12-months of 
the year should not be readily discounted. 
In a school having an enrollment of 1200 
students, school is traditionally in session 
for nine months and is closed for three 
months. By dividing the year into four 





terms of three months each, with each 
student attending nine months, this same 
school would have an enrollment at any 
one time of only 900 students and this 
reduction of 300 boys and girls would go 
far toward eliminating overcrowded class- 
rooms and oversized classes. 

b) Keep schools open six days a week 
instead of the present five days. The same 
benefits would derive as under the 12- 
month-in-session plan. The students would 
attend only five days as they now do but 
some of them would have some day other 
than Saturday off. This plan would bring 
an immediate reduction of students in at- 
tendance of 1678 per cent, or in the case 
of the 1200 student school mentioned 
above, would reduce the number in actual 
attendance day by day from 1200 to 1000, 
a sizable reduction. 

c) Reduce the required years of attend- 
ance from grades 1 through high school 
from the present 12 to 11 years. It is 
possible that an 11 years’ course would 
prove to be sufficient, especially for the 
more intellectually gifted students. If only 
15 per cent of these students were offered 
an accelerated program, it would enable 
one out of every seven to finish early. 

d) Retain the present type of organiza- 
tion, but put into effect a program of 
acceleration for the gifted students. This 
has some of the essential characteristics 
of the previous suggestion except that no 
material change in school organization is 
required. 


Cut Retardation 


e) Reduce retardation to a minimum. 
There are schools in which more than one 
half of the entire student body is retarded 
by one or more years by the time it reaches 
the eighth grade. Figured in dollar cost 
and classroom stations, retardation proves 
itself indefensible. 
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f) Explore the possibility of utilizing 
cottage schools to ease overcrowded build- 
ing conditions. Built attractively and lo- 
cated in the immediate vicinity of the 
children who attend them, these multi- 
purpose buildings offer an undifferentiated 
primary school program in line with the 
thinking of many contemporary educators 
at a cost as low as $10,000 per room. Per- 
haps this type of building should be re- 
garded as an expedient only and because 
of certain obvious disadvantages, used pri- 
marily as a transitional device. 

In addition to making full use of all 
existing facilities, there are two additional 
suggestions which are made with the idea 
in mind that they can bring immediate 
and forthright results in so far as re- 
lieving the shortage of teachers is con- 
cerned. 

The term “lowering the standards” has a 
definitely bad connotation but this need 
not necessarily be true, and it is recom- 
mended here for consideration — with res- 
ervations. For example, suppose that a 
school district has established standards 
for its teachers which are higher than those 
required for the legal certification of teach- 
ers of the state. Should a teaching shortage 
exist under these conditions, some incom- 
ing teachers may be hired who meet the 
minimum requirements for legal certifica- 
tion with the understanding that they 
agree to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary in order to reach the requirements 
of the district within a reasonable period 
of time, say three years. It is just con- 
ceivable that these carefully selected teach- 
ers may do a very satisfactory job of 
teaching and the actual achievement stand- 
ards of the schools concerned might well 
not suffer at all. 

Another possibility which likewise has 
the advantage of bringing about immediate 
results calls for the bringing into the 
schools as part-time teachers or helping 
teachers, mothers of the community who 
are qualified for the positions to be held 
and carefullly checked as to potential use- 
fulness in each situation under considera- 
tion. Every community has these mothers 
who have dropped out of active participa- 
tion in school affairs because of family 
or other obligations, but who could now 
devote some time at least to serving their 
school and community — sometimes not 
more than two or three hours a day — 
without too great an inconvenience. Fre- 
quently they are more than glad to earn 
the extra money, and experience has shown 
that they are grateful and conscientious 
workers. 


Holding Present Staffs 


From the long term point of view, 
boards of education and school superin- 
tendents can do much to attract and hold 
more and better teachers. 

a) General working conditions can be 
improved, such as providing adequate 
books, supplies, and equipment; fitting up 
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a rest room for teachers; providing facili- 
ties for a quick cup of tea or coffee; and 
making occasions for “staying after school” 
as infrequent as possible. 

b) Providing the best possible salary 
schedules for teachers. The inadequate 
measures being adopted in many communi- 
ties, cutting a few dollars here and a few 
there in order to provide nominal raises in 
hopes of satisfying in a measure the teach- 
ers of the system are to be heartily con- 
demned. I predict that a decade hence — 
or less— American teachers will be _ re- 
ceiving in the neighborhood of $10,000 
in maximum annual wages and it is hoped 
that the actual figure will prove to be 
somewhat higher than this. 

c) Sensible tenure is a real “must” in 
this picture of better things to come in 
order to attract and hold capable teachers. 
The fears that many administrators have 
relating to the evil effects of teacher tenure 
are largely unfounded. 

d) Sick leave provisions do much to 
assure teachers of a feeling of security 
and freedom from fear. A sensible program 
would call for an allowance of at least 10 
days of such leave each year without loss 
of pay, cumulative under extreme condi- 
tions to perhaps a hundred days. 

e) Retirement provisions tie in directly 
with a school’s tenure and sick leave setup. 
Any retirement system which provides less 
than enough for a retired person to live 
on in comfort and self-respect is inade- 
quate. 

f) In addition to the above suggestions, 
there are other means by which a teacher’s 
job may be made more attractive. Certainly 
they must feel that they have the support 
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of their administrators. They must have a 
deep conviction that in their school, chil- 
dren have been given freedom to learn 
and teachers freedom to individualize, un- 
hampered by the stultifying effects of 
automation. Men teachers may be paid 
more if they have families, for it can be 
argued that this extra money comes back 
to the community in which they live. A 
sufficiently large maximum salary should 
be set up which will make it unnecessary 
for these men to look toward eventual 
administrative jobs because of the larger 
salary involved. Too many good teachers 
become poor administrators. Teaching 
should be regarded as a terminal job if 
the individual wishes it to be. 


The School Board Itself 


Finally, there is the board of education 
itself. It sets the pattern within the com- 
munity. Public spirited citizens can per- 
form yeoman service by offering their serv- 
ices as board members and then serving 
in this capacity with confidence and dignity. 

Summary: Education is the most im- 
portant single commodity dispensed within 
a community. Children have a God-given 
right to expect the type of schooling which 
will enable them to live their lives richly 
and fully. The future of America rests 
not in its H-bombs or C-bombs but in 
its children. Our nation can have the type 
of schools that it is willing to work for 
and to support. Our hope lies not in the 
past but in the years ahead. Picking the 
bones of a dead way of life can yield 
but a small and unnourishing sustenance, 
and those who do so soon cease to grow 


—Berryman, Washington Star 


Another Torch for Freedom! 
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A Re-grouping of — 





R. D. BALDWIN, Pu.D. 


Professor of Educational Administration 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


So you think that’s a queer title, es- 
pecially that word “potential’’? Haven't 
we assumed as far back as the oldest of 
us can remember that public schools are 
not only the product of democratic aspira- 
tions but also sowers of the seed and cul- 
tivators of the soil of democracy? Let’s 
admit this has been our faith. How good 
a job have we done? Even here we don’t 
aim to argue that we’ve done a poor job. 
But we are here to say we'd better do a 
better one — and pronto! 

We talk a lot about democracy, i.e., al- 
most everybody uses the word often. Poli- 
ticians seldom speak without bringing it 
into the picture at least once. Statesmen 
too stress the concept in discussing national 
and international affairs. And seldom is 
a professional discussion held or article 
written that doesn’t bring democracy to 
the fore several times. Why, it’s even in 
this title! And we’re not suggesting neces- 
sarily any note of insincerity in any of 
these situations. What we are aiming at 
is to suggest a way, perhaps, for doing 
something about democracy, for enhancing 
its practice right down where it counts, 
at the grass roots of American schools — 
classroom instruction. The guidance of the 
learning of children and youth is the heart 
of the school. What are we doing in this 
area that builds the base of democracy 
sure and strong? 


Classification by Age 


Let’s take a look. In the first place, for 
instructional purposes young America is 
generally organized in groups. These groups 
or classes are set up largely on the basis 
of chronological age. Not only is this the 
convenient and relatively inexpensive way 
to instruct as large numbers as our schools 
must provide for; it also rests upon a 
sort of underlying intuition or conviction 
that the fundamentals of democracy best 
find expression when individuals work to- 
gether in groups and that this sort of 
organization promotes the equality of op- 
portunity that democracy holds out as a 
realizable goal for all its prospective citi- 
zens. We have no quarrel with such a 
goal. We subscribe to the general notion 
of group instruction as democratically 
sound and financially feasible. 

Of course teachers complain that the 
classes are too large to allow the individual 
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attention to students that would definitely 
improve their learning. In general, ad- 
ministrators agree but point out as a 
practical consideration that, with the finan- 
cial support presently availab'e, increase 
in number of teachers required by smaller 
classes will spread the butter on teacher’s 
bread even thinner. Always there is the 
possibility of increased revenue for more 
teachers at the going salary level or even 
of still more revenue for more teachers 
at improved salary levels. These are ob- 
jectives to be realized on which boards 
and administrators and teachers can unite 
so long as they fit into a soundly balanced 
budget of educational needs and expendi- 
tures. Professionally and practically we are 
committed to improving school services as 
best we may under conditions as they 
are, at the same time that we strive man- 
fully to make those conditions more what 
they ought to be. 

Historically, another consideration has 
influenced procedure in organizing instruc- 
tion in groups. The groups have not been 
indiscriminate but have been classified or 
graded, initially at least, on the basis of 
the age of the members. This was done 
not on the basis of age for age’s sake, 
but because human experience generally 
had indicated some relationship between 
chronological age and ability to learn. What 
was to be learned was arranged partly in 
terms of its experienced difficulty, probably 
still more in terms of its logical sequence; 
i.e., things learned became the foundation 
for succeeding learnings. So the pattern 
of organization for instruction, stated 
broadly, has been groups of children graded 
according to chronological age, each grade 
pursuing studies appropriate in difficulty 
to the ability of the average child of that 
age and arranged sequentially so that 
success in learning is essential before pupils 
are ready to move on to the higher grade. 

How did this arrangement work out? 
For the large numbers of pupils not so 
far above and below average ability for 
their chronological age, fairly well. To be 
sure, feelings of inferiority may have de- 
veloped in a few cases because of the 
monopolizing of class time by the superior 
pupil overly conscious of his superior abil- 
ity; and feelings of frustration were often 
occasioned by everlastingly going over 
material to enable the less capable to 
measure up, if they could. For the brighter 










































































and duller ones the results were not re- 
warding. And the situation hardly fulfilled 
the democratic hope of equal opportunity 
for all. Apparently something ailed the 
plan, for, in general, the disquieting de- 
vice of attributing inadequacies wholly to 
pupils was early abandoned. One basic 
inadequacy apparently was that the plan 
failed to take into account something that 
everyone really knew when he stopped 
to think about it—that individuals of 
any given age differ vastly in various 
ways, not the least of which is native 
capacity to learn. 


Homogeneous Grouping 


Lifting this observable fact of indi- 
vidual differences in ability to learn to 
full consciousness, coupled with improved 
measures of pupils’ abilities to learn, gave 
rise to one of our more pretentious at- 
tempts to iron out the failure of the 
plan of teaching pupils in chronological 
age to serve adequately pupils far below 
and far above average. This attempt was 
called homogeneous grouping. It was em- 
barked upon with great hope, hailed by 
many as the panacea for instruction, and 
adopted in a large number of school sys- 
tems, especially in large cities. Children 
were separated into groups in terms chiefly 
of their measured abilities to learn. The 
teacher was to differentiate both the con- 
tent and the methods of handling it in 
accord with the level of ability in her 
classroom. Perhaps most teachers bent 
their energies to this effort in good faith. 
But somehow it got breezed around that 
one was the superior or intelligentsia group; 
another average; and another inferior or 
moron. Parents of the last began to object, 
and the children weren’t too happy about 
what was to them somewhat invidious dis- 
tinctions. Teachers in many cases rather 
strenuously objected to being assigned to 
the last. This was unfortunate and, we 
think, unprofessional, but understandable. 
Anyway, the glowing promise of homo- 
geneous grouping cooled rapidly. Theoreti- 
cally, the objection was raised that the 
plan was undemocratic, setting up a two- 
track (shades of German education!) or 
really three-track school system that might 
result in a species of caste in our body 
politic. 

A later proposal, now in considerable 
vogue, strove to overcome the accumula- 
tion of failures of the less competent in 
each succeeding wrade, and at the same 
time to avoid the criticism leveled at 
homogeneous grouping, by just promoting 
each child each year from grade to grade, 
regardless of achievement. Some. have 
rather unkindly referred to this plan as 
one that eliminates failures, by ignoring 
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them. The idea is to let each child have 
the same opportunity as others of his 
age in the hope that he will at least gain 
from association with them even though 
he may not keep up with his classmates 
scholastically. Teachers are to give the 
less capable all the help they can, of 
course. Most teachers do. But, as pupils 
appear in increasing deficiencies for at- 
tempting the work of the higher grades, 
the progress of average and above average 
children is more and more hampered. In 
other words, the failure or inadequacy is 
there even though we attempt to ignore 
it. This constant promotion plan hasn’t 
solved the problem; far from it. Of course 
teachers and administrators again say that, 
if the classes were smaller, it would work 
better. Theoretically, at least on the sur- 
face, it is democratic in that it makes the 
same educational offering at least available 
to all. But it can hardly be said to have 
worked advantageously for any who have 
come under its sway. 


A Suggestion 


Having defined and considered other 
plans, may we suggest a plan? It has not 
been widely tried. Indeed, teachers gen- 
erally have not been so prepared that all 
will welcome it. But teachers with skill 
and some degree of imagination and ability 
to organize and focus human energies con- 
structively will find in it both challenge 
and fulfillment of hope far beyond their 
expectations. 

Our plan stresses (1) the small, hetero- 
geneous, or across-the-board group for 
most of the pupil’s learning and (2) 
children’s learning from one another. These 
emphases suggest the broad outlines of 
the plan. Each class from the first grade 
and onward is organized as a group un- 
differentiated save on the basis of age. 
(Of course it is not contemplated that 
unteachables will be cared for in regular 
classes.) The teacher divides the class into 
smaller groups, each as nearly as possible 
a cross section of the pupil abilities of 
that grade. For many activities, and for 
all activities at certain times, all the pupils 
meet as a class; but for the bulk of their 
learning activities they work together in 
these smaller groups. Such organization sets 
the stage for the operation, intimately on 
the small-group level, with cumulatively 
converging effects on the whole-class level, 
of the positivie principles of group dy- 
namics applied to instruction. 

Such a plan makes exacting demands 
on the teacher. In the first place she must 
believe that learning is active participation. 
In the second place she has abounding 
faith in children’s ability, with guidance, 
to learn from each other, often far more 
readily than they do from her direct 
presentation of the subject. She will recall 
her not unusual experience in ordinary 
class instruction of having some remark 
or suggestion or observation of a pupil 
either clinch effectively for classmates a 
point that she has been trying to get 
over to them or give her the clue how 
she may point it up more clearly for 
them all. For it seems to be a fact that 
children of a given age, though their IQ’s 
considerably diverge, without conscious ef- 
fort think more alike (less divergently be- 
cause of their more consecutive stages of 
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physical, mental, and social maturity — in 
line with generally accepted principles of 
group dynamics) than she, even with con- 
siderable conscious effort to approach ma- 
terials and her pupils on their level, is 
able to think as they do. She will need 
social and mental poise. She will have to 
be alert and perceptive in the area of hu- 
man relationships: first, in her choice of 
members of the small groups, including 
perhaps re-evaluation of her original se- 
lections with some shifting to improve re- 
lationships within each group; second, in 
close following of the activities of each 
to insure that the potentialities for com- 
pleter participation in the smaller group 
become actualities; third, in timing her 
own participation in the smaller group to fit 
best into its developing pattern of learn- 
ing; fourth, in planning the assembling 
of all the groups to insure wider sharing 
of the learnings of each with the entire 
class. Obviously this does not exhaust the 
lists of demands on the teacher. Trying to 
summarize the requirements in one brief 
statement, we might say that she must be 
a top-notch organizer of the energies of 
children without allowing organization to 
become mechanical or rigid or, in any sense, 
an end in itself. What is this but superior 
instructional and social leadership? Some 
day perhaps we'll direct more effectively 
our efforts in recruiting, selecting, and 
preparing teachers toward capturing, hold- 
ing, and upgrading just that kind of 
teacher-leader. 


The Advantages 


Let’s take a quick look at some ad- 
vantages that accrue. In the smaller group 
the reluctance to participate which afflicts 
all or most of us in the larger group is 
mitigated if not entirely laid at rest. Where- 
as the pupil is merely “in” the larger group, 
not truly “of” it, he feels he really belongs 
to the small one. It isn’t very different 
from the family, or the neighborhood play 
group. So he gets into the game and plays, 
the prime requisite for learning anything. 
Even the slower pupil, feeling that he really 
counts, becomes more intimately involved, 
shares in the projects and activities, the 
common enterprise. Thus sharing ideas, 
difficulties, problems, attempted solutions, 
appreciations, and accomplishments, he 
learns up to his learning limits. When 
pupils learn from each other, these limits 





seem to rise. Perhaps the greater improve- 
ment will come in what we term the 
content subjects; but the tool and skill 
subjects should not be far behind. This 
improved learning is a gain for democracy 
as well as a value in its own right. 

There are other gains. In the small, 
across-the-board group each pupil is both 
more aware of and more concerned with 
the abilities, the ideas and understandings, 
the difficulties and needs, the hopes and 
aspirations, in short, the whole person, of 
every other member. If the teacher is 
socially perceptive, help will be given and 
accepted freely, without patronizing or 
domination of the superior, without envy 
or subservience of the less able. 


Democracy in Practice 


This kind of group retains the challenge 
of differences in ability and personality 
without exalting the superior or submerg- 
ing those of modest attainments. It is like 
groups outside the classroom and in adult 
life. Meaningful intellectual and social con- 
tacts are maintained between children of 
divergent abilities. These contacts and the 
sympathies and understandings that flow 
from them are crucial in maturing the 
structure of democracy. Here is democracy 
in practice. Here democratic procedure is 
developing naturally, through sharing and 
working together on significant tasks. Here, 
in intimate association all, albeit uncon- 
sciously, are learning to appraise one an- 
other’s qualities of mind and of heart. All 
are learning, under the teacher’s guidance, 
to select their leaders, each in terms of 
special fitness for the particular job cur- 
rently on the board. Leaders are learning 
the responsibilities and the techniques of 
leadership by leading. 

One of democracy’s crucial problems is 
the all-too-common gap that seems to de- 
velop between the people and their leaders 
in aims, ideas, language, understanding, 
even human sympathy. Could it be related 
to possible weakening of contacts due to 
the intimacy-discouraging large numbers in 
the typical regular class or the actual 
segregation that occurs in homogeneous 
grouping? The small, across-the-board 
groups may be at least a partial answer to 
that problem. The leadership of some in 
learning in these small groups, and the 
pressure on all for working together to 
set up and then to achieve their aims, 
should work wonders in discovering how 
one another’s minds work and how to 
communicate. 

Will all benefit equally from this plan? 
Almost everyone will see how the slower 
student will profit. How about the more 
capable? Part of the answer lies in the 
fact that learnings are not only of the 
subjects and skills that we ordinarily re- 
gard as constituting the curriculum. Even 
here the more capable, challenged to lead 
and to assist his mates, will undoubtedly 
master more content and build more ade- 
quate skill in the process without losing 
contact with children of his own age and 
general maturity. Probably of equal im- 
portance, he will also learn what is recog- 
nized increasingly as a most, if not the 
most, important possession a person can 
have — how to work creatively with people, 
how to be an effective leader. 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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Boards and the Publishing of 


Election Notices 


STEPHEN F. ROACH, Pu.D. 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review 
Vice-Principal, J. J. Ferris High School 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Two aspects of school board operations 
that remain of continuing importance to 
board members are those of district re- 
organization programs and bond issues for 
school construction. 

Since both of these subjects are apt to 
require an expression of voter opinion, 
the procedures involved in carrying out 
school district elections are of major con- 
cern to conscientious board members. And 
school district elections have been a fre- 


_ quent source of educational litigation. 


An interesting case involving a special 
district election, as it related to both a 
reorganization program and a_ proposed 
bond issue, was recently decided in the 
Supreme Court of Missouri.? 


Facts of the Case 


On June 29, 1951, a special election was 
called by the Daviess County board of 
education — to be held on July 31, 1951 
—for the purpose of approving the re- 
organization of School District No. R-6 
of that county. Notices of tne election 
were posted in at least three public places 
within each of the component school dis- 
tricts 15 days prior to the election, as was 
required by statute. 

The pertinent statutes also required that 
similar notices be published “at least two 
times in at least one newspaper of general 
circulation in the county . . . affected by 
said proposed enlarged district, the last 
published notice not less than six days 
prior to the date of election.” 

There was no newspaper published with- 
in the boundaries of the reorganized dis- 
trict in 1951. However, the required notices 
did appear in the “De Kalb County Her- 
ald,” a paper published in Maysville (in 
adjacent De Kalb County). Maysville was 
some eight miles west of the Daviess- 
De Kalb county line. Notices were also 
published in three Daviess County papers, 
but these latter notices were not timely 
in that all did not appear within the 
time limit fixed by the statute. Hence these 
notices were not at issue in the present 
litigation. 

At the election on July 31, 1951, the 
voters approved the reorganization by a 
vote of 200-146. 


1State ex rel. Reorganized School District No. R-6 
of Daviess County v. Holman; cited as 275 S.W. 2d 
280 in the National Reporter System. 
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Some 21 months later, at an election 
held on April 18, 1953, the board of edu- 
cation of the reorganized district submitted 
to the voters a proposition to authorize 
the issuance of $113,000 in bonds. The 
proceeds of this bond issue were to be 
utilized to erect an addition to the existing 
school building. This proposition was ap- 
proved 400-191. The issuance and sale of 
the bonds was then ordered by the district 
board. 

However, the State Auditor (Holman) 
refused to validate the bond issue on the 
ground that the 1951 special election — 
at which the reorganization of the district 
was approved — had been held without the 
publication of the notices required by law. 
Accordingly, the Auditor contended, School 
District No. R-6 was not a lawfully or- 
ganized district. Hence, the bond issue 
could not be validated. 

While the specific issue in this case 
was of particular concern to the patrons 
of the reorganized district, its implications 
are of considerable interest, and impor- 
tance, to school boards of other districts 
in the state of Missouri as well as in 
other jurisdictions. 

Basically, the issue could be stated as 
follows: Must the required notices an- 
nouncing a school district election appear 
in a newspaper of general circulation which 
is published within the county affected 
by the election, or may such notices be 
placed in a newspaper which has a general 
circulation within the affected county, but is 
published outside the county boundaries? 


Findings of the Court 


After noting that there was no challenge 
to the validity of the 1953 bond issue elec- 
tion itself, the court commented that since 
its organization, the district had “at all 
times . . . performed and exercised all 
of the privileges, functions, powers, and 
duties of a reorganized school district, and 
received State aid. It is the only school 
district providing educational facilities and 
maintaining schools within its boundaries. 
Its existence as a legally organized school 
district has never been attacked or ques- 
tioned prior to this proceeding.” 

The opinion then pointed out that the 
“Herald” had been published since 1900, 
had a list of bona fide paying subscribers, 
and, as a weekly, published news of “gen- 


eral character and general interest.” While 
there was no question of its being a news- 
paper of “general circulation” in De Kalb 
County, the court noted that the paper was 
also circulated among readers in Daviess 
County “without regard to their business, 
trade, profession, class or political belief.” 
In this latter county it had approximately 
fifty subscribers. 

In this connection the court declared 
that a “newspaper of general circulation” 
was not to be determined by the number 
of its subscribers, but rather by the diver- 
sity of the subscribers. It noted further 
that, “even though a newspaper is of 
particular interest to a particular class of 
persons, yet, if it contains news of a 
general character and interest to the com- 
munity, although the news may be limited 
in amount, it qualifies as a newspaper of 
‘general circulation.’ ” 

To the contention that the statute re- 
quired that the election notice should 
have been printed in a newspaper of 
Daviess County — since, with all of the 
component school districts located therein, 
it was the “county” “affected” — the court 
replied that the only pertinent statutory 
requirement was that the notice be pub- 
lished “in at least one newspaper of general 
circulation in the county . . . affected... .” 

After emphasizing that the statute nei- 
ther “specifically nor inferentially” con- 
tained any requirement that the location 
or situs of publication of the paper was 
to be within the county “affected,” the 
opinion then added: “Absent such a re- 
quirement we cannot read into the statute 
a restriction which, if the Legislature had 
desired therein, could so easily have been 
inserted. A careful study of the statute 
convinces us that the Legislature meant 
exactly what it said, and no more.” 

Concluding that the “Herald” was a 
newspaper of general circulation im the 
county affected by the“teorganization, the 
court held the notices to have been proper. 
and ordered the State Auditor to register 
and certify the bond issue. 


Significance of the Case 


In addition to determining that the 
State Auditor must validate this specific 
bond issue, this opinion may also be said 
to have established the following legal 
principles of general interest. 

First: Where school boards are required 
by statute to publish election notices in 
“newspapers of general circulation,” a paper 
publishing news of a general character 
and interest to the county or region affected 
by the results of the election, and circulat- 
ing among a diversity of subscribers (in 
that region) without regard to their class 
or political belief, meets the statutory 
requirement. 

Second: A statutory requirement that an 
election notice be published in a “news- 
paper of general circulation in the county 
for region]” affected by the election re- 
sults does not mean that the paper’s place 
of publication must be within the region, 
but only that the paper have a general 
circulation within the region. 

Third: Where a statute neither specifi- 
cally nor by inference places any restriction 
on a requirement appearing therein, the 
courts will not read such a restriction into 
the statute. 
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Gymnasium Building, Crystal City, Missouri — Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects, St. Louis 


DAVID P. MAX 


Superintendent of Schools 
Crystal City, Mo. 


On May 5, 1953, the voters of Crystal 
City, Mo., put their stamp of approval 
upon a project which had long been en- 
visioned by the board of education of the 
school district. Upon that date the citizens 
of the community, by an overwhelming 
majority of 664 to 130, approved a bond 
issue of $325,000 for the construction of a 
new gymnasium building for the high 
school. 

Upon receiving the go-ahead signal from 
the board, the architectural firm of Wm. 
B. Ittner, Inc., began work on the plans, 
and contracts for the gymnasium building 
were awarded September 15, 1953. The 
total sum of the contracts awarded was 
$292,927, which amounted to .76 per cubic 
foot. Equipment, including _ telescopic 
gymnasium seats, gradings, and the devel- 
opment of parking facilities, brought the 
total cost of the project to $345,000. 

The new gymnasium is located imme- 
diately north of the already existing Crystal 
City High School, and is connected to the 
high school building by an enclosed corridor 
and stair well. 

The building is of brick exterior and con- 
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crete block interior with impervious wains- 
cot where necessary; the structure has 
rigid framing. There is an unusually effec- 
tive heat distribution system for the gym- 
nasium proper, which is accomplished by a 
large duct down the middle of the ceiling 
of the gymnasium. Spaced at regular in- 


tervals in the duct are vents which provide 
proper distribution for the heat and 
ventilation. 

The first floor of the building contains. 
in addition to the gymnasium, an entrance 
foyer, a coat room, rest rooms, a conces- 
sions room, and an office. 

The large gymnasium area can be divided 
by a sliding curtain, resulting in two sepa- 
rate gymnasiums for physical education 
classes or other purposes. For athletic con- 
tests, the large gymnasium will seat 1925 
spectators on bleachers which, when not in 
use, can be folded back into the walls 

At one end of the gymnasium there is a 
stage, which can be used as a play space in 
physical education and for the school band 





A close-up of the front entrance 
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These two interior views show the entrance at the West end (upper) and the stage at the East end (lower). 


at ordinary games. At games with very 
large crowds, folding bleachers can be 
pulled out and this area used for seating. 
The stage can also be used at civic gather- 
ings too large for the present high school 
auditorium. 


The locker and 


shewer rooms for the 
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gymnasiums are located on the ground 
floor along the east and north sides of the 
building. The natural slope of the ground 
in this area affords plenty of light and air 
for dressing rooms. 

The second floor of the building includes 
two regular classrooms and a room designed 


specially for art work. There is additional 
space on this floor for storage. 

One of the unique features of the build- 
ing is Luxite glass clerestory windows in 
the south exposure of the gymnasium. This 
glass eliminates the sun’s glare, which can 
be very objectionable in the afternoon. 
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Some Characteristics of a Good Physical 
Education Program 


LOUIS E. ALLEY, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor, Division of Physicial Education 


State University of lowa 
Iowa City, lowa 


E. JEAN BONTZ, Pu.D. 


Director, Department of Physical Education 


lowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


A good physical education program is an 
integral part of the total educational 
scheme, and is regarded as such by the 
administration, by the entire faculty, and 
by the student body. It is mot one that is, 
or is regarded as, something apart from 
the educational system, something special, 
something extra, to be tacked on if, where, 
and when it is convenient to do so. It is 
not a program designed only for play pur- 
poses. Neither is it a program aimed solely 
at the development of highly skilled per- 
formers in interscholastic sports. Rather, 
it is a program which is an integral part 
of the educational experiences offered in 
the school because it offers very definite 
and worth-while contributions toward the 
accomplishment of the objectives laid out 
for general education; in some cases, unique 
contributions which are made by no other 
area of the curriculum. 

When the program of physical educa- 
tion is an integral part of the total edu- 
cational program, it will not detract from 
the other aspects of that total program. It 
will be kept in proper perspective, the 
activities included in it undergoing con- 
stant analysis and evaluation to deter- 
mine their contributions to the accepted 
educational objectives. There will be no 
overemphasis upon one activity with the 


attendant neglect of other important 
activities, which, in such cases, is in- 
evitable. 


A Vigorous Program 


The major unique contribution toward 
the accomplishment of the objectives of 
general education may be regarded as one 
of the most important characteristics of 
a good physical education program. That 
is, a good physical education program is 
a vigorous program. It is loaded with 
activities which are designed to provide 
the students with sufficient exercise to de- 
velop the strength and endurance required 
to meet the tasks of the day, plus an 
adequate reserve as insurance against in- 
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fectious disorders which seem prone to 
attack the excessively tired, the worn-out, 
the run-down individual with weakened re- 
sistance. It is a program with activities 
vigorous enough to supply the exercise 
needed to stimulate young bodies to normal 
biological growth and development. It con- 
tains an abundance of activities which will 
aid in developing strong hearts, adequate 
lungs, properly functioning organs in a 
sound healthy body. 

The good physical education program 
offers vigorous team games, group games, 
track and field athletics, wrestling, swim- 
ming, and physical fitness exercises, for 
this purpose. A lion’s share of the program 
offered in the junior and senior high schools 
should be devoted to activities of this 
nature. The student’s participation in them 
should be regular and often, because 
regularity and an increased dosage of 
vigorousness are the prerequisites to im- 
provement in strength and endurance. This 
participation should extend throughout their 
school careers since the attendant effects 
of exercise upon biological growth and 
development of the body cannot be “stored 
up” during any one year, or two years, 
and then be released slowly over a period 
of time. The body must be exercised 
regularly just as it should be fed regularly. 
The amount of exercise needed varies from 
individual to individual, and varies within 
each individual with age and circumstance, 
but the need is always there. For the 
growing, developing child the need is for 
regular vigorous exercise. 


The Program for Girls 


The program for girls will be vigorous 
in terms of the physical capacities of 
girls. The basic physical and tempera- 
mental differences between the sexes must 
be recognized and the program for girls 
adapted to provide for those differences. 
It has been well established that the boy 
is stronger, has longer limbs, quicker re- 
action time, greater endurance, and a 


natural advantage in running due to skele- 
tal differences. Also, it is equally well 
known that being strong, being able to 
outdo the other person physically, has a 
natural appeal to most boys and to few 
girls. Society places different demands up- 
on men and women. A girl needs to develop 
sufficient strength and endurance to enable 
her to meet such demands as society may 
place upon her in her role as woman. She 
must be able to meet these demands 
efficiently and, in addition, have sufficient 
reserve to meet situations which extend 
beyond normal demands. 

The girls’ program should be vigorous 
without apeing the program for boys. Sports 
such as basketball, volleyball, soccer, soft- 
ball, and hockey should be played by 
national rules which are adapted to the 
physical abilities of girls. Very little, if 
any, emphasis should be placed upon inter- 
scholastic aspects of the program. An evalu- 
ation of such activities in terms of edu- 
cational objectives and the characteristics 
and needs of the adolescent girl contraindi- 
cate such practices. 

Dance and rhythmic activities should 
comprise an important part of the girls’ 
program. They offer excellent opportunities 
for the development of strength and en- 
durance in a setting which appeals to 
girls. Girls want to be graceful, to be 
attractive, to be glamorous. Dance and 
rhythmic activities, properly presented, can 
assist them in gaining these objectives. 


Neuromuscular Skills 


A good physical education program gives 
consideration, time, and effort to the de- 
velopment of neuromuscular skills. It is 
concerned with skills which make for effi- 
ciency of movement and body control. It 
is concerned with developing the skills of 
good posture, of walking efficiently and 
gracefully, of running, of throwing, of 
kicking, of dodging and tagging. It is con- 
cerned with developing the specific motor 
skills required to engage satisfactorily in 
the activities presented in the program. 
The satisfaction gained from participating 
in an activity is dependent, to some ex- 
tent, upon the progress made in develop- 
ing the fundamental motor skills required 
by that activity. The good physical edu- 
cation program provides for developing 
these skills in a systematic fashion. In- 
struction and practice in skills is begun 
early in the grade school and continues 
throughout high school. 

The acquisition of neuromuscular skills 
is more important to the boy than the 
girl at the secondary level. His level of 
aspiration and of performance in sports 
activities is dependent upon more strength 
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and endurance and a higher degree of 
skill than she can muster, unless she has 
had guided experiences in those activities. 
On the other hand, she has a genuine need 
to know the principles of efficient move- 
ment in walking, reaching, lifting, pulling, 
and a host of similar skills which will 
enable her to perform daily household 
tasks in later years at an optimum level 
of efficiency. There is still a definite need 
for instruction in these basic fundamentals 
of movement at this level. 


Achieving Social Balance 


A good physical education program is 
educational, as well as physical in nature. 
It is a program in which the activities 
presented are used as tools in an at- 
tempt to fashion boys and girls into the 
type of men and women we would have 
in our society. It is a program which 
attempts to develop the habits of con- 
duct, the attitudes, and the ideals which 
we feel to be desirable. It is a program 
which provides for guided practice in 
meeting a variety of social situations as 
one of a social group. 

Team games and group activities are 
one of the most fruitful areas in the 
school curriculum for accomplishing this 
purpose because these activities give the 
students an opportunity to practice the 
“social skills’ required for satisfactory 
group functioning. One cannot learn to 
function as a member of a group, work- 
ing toward a common purpose, without 
actually practicing the task of working 
as a member of such a group, any more 
than one can learn to swim without getting 
into the water and trying, again and 
again, to swim. Further, the games and 
group activities are real to boys and girls; 
they are important to them; they are in- 
tensely interested in them, all of which 
makes them excellent vehicles for efficient 
learning. 

The mere fact that an activity may 
contribute to the social development of 
the individual does not inevitably insure 
that desirable social development will re- 
sult from participation in that activity. 
The game, in reality, is a means to an 


end. When the game itself becomes the ° 


end, and winning becomes the criterion of 
success or failure, the opportunities for 
desirable character development are less- 
ened. The use of physical activities as 
educational tools demands methods of 
teaching which provide opportunities for 
student electing, student planning, student 
participation, and student evaluation if 
desirable personal and social outcomes are 
to be attained. The good physical educa- 
tion program employs such methods. 

A good physical education program is 
educational in the sense that it attempts 
to develop in students a knowledge of the 
rules, fundamentals, and playing strategies 
of our national sports. Sports have be- 
come such an important part of American 
culture that it is essential these things 
be taught in the schools in a systematic 
manner. The sports pages are an important 
section of every newspaper. Sports news 
blares over the radio at regular intervals 
each day. Thousands upon thousands of 
people witness athletic contests all over the 
United States every year. The rules, funda- 
mentals, and strategies involved in the 
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major sports should be taught in the 
schools to enable our people to watch these 
contests intelligently and to appreciate this 
growing aspect of our culture. 


Carry-Over Values 


A good physical education program pre- 
sents activities of a recreational nature 
which will carry over and function during 
leisure time. Two problems are involved 
here. First, activities must be presented 
which are suitable for the leisure time of 
the students, and, second, activities must be 
provided which will be suitable for the 
leisure time of those students when they 
become adults. The two problems are not 
the same. An activity that is interesting to 
a growing youth, one that is fun for him, 
one that meets the exercise needs of his 
growing and developing young body, can- 
not meet the same specifications for that 
youth as for an adult at the age of thirty 
or forty. 

The physical education program should 
provide instruction and practice in team 
sports and games in the required physical 
education classes, and should furnish an 
opportunity for employing what is learned 
there in an extensive intramural program 
in order to meet the present leisure time 
needs of the students. The activities offered 
in the intramural program should parallel 
those offered in the required program. If 
possible, intramural participation should be 
used as a motivating factor in the physical 
education classes. Specific coaching and 
instructing of teams and individuals may 
be done with the prime objective of prepa- 
ration for intramural participation. This 
can be done with team games, such as 
touch football, softball, volleyball, soccer, 
and speedball. For those students who 
prefer individual activities of a vigorous 
nature, the program may provide track 
and field athletics, swimming, wrestling, 
and tennis. 

The good physical education program 
must also offer activities which may be 
carried on throughout life. This demands 
activities which are not too strenuous and 
which require but few participants at any 
given time. The opportunities for adult 
participation in organized team games are 
limited, assuming the presence of the in- 
dividual physical fitness required for most 
team activities. Such things as golf, tennis. 
archery, badminton, swimming, Ping-pong, 
bowling, and shuffleboard are more likely 
to carry over into adult life successfully. 
Hiking, camping, fishing, and hunting may 
also be included by virtue of their carry- 
over value. 

Many of these so-called recreational ac- 
tivities may be, and should be, carried on 
as co-recreational projects. Archery. golf, 
tennis, Ping-pong, volleyball, shuffleboard, 
badminton, aerial darts, and deck tennis 
are examples of activities which have been 
used successfully for this purpose. Social 
dancing and folk dancing also fall into 
this category, social dancing in physical 
education classes is almost a necessity if 
the all-school social functions are to be 
a success. 

The amount of time given to recreational 
and carry-over activities is determined, in 
part. by the total time available in the 
required classes. If a physical education 
class meets only two hours per week, an 


excess of this type of activity will result 
in a program which is much too mild to 
meet the exercise needs of the junior and 
senior high school student. If the class 
meets the recommended five hours per 
week, more can be done in this regard. 


Geared to Individual Needs 


A good physical education program is a 
program designed for all of the students 
and not for a talented few. The required 
program and the intramural program should 
not suffer from overemphasis of the inter- 
scholastic athletic program. The poorly 
co-ordinated, awkward, weak individual 
has perhaps more right to, and certainly 
greater need for, participation in activities 
and experiences in group situations of a 
physical nature as does the well-co-ordi- 
nated, strong, muscularly-gifted individual. 
The girls’ program should receive a fair 
share of the time, facilities, equipment, 
and leadership available in the school. 

The program should be geared to meet 
the needs of the individual student. This 
can most satisfactorily be done if the 
students are classified into group of work- 
able size for instructions and participation. 
Where the size of school permits it, the 
members of a physical education class 
should be of the same grade level. Often 
in classes which are homogeneous with 
respect to grade level, it is wise to classify 
the students within the group for instruc- 
tional purposes and for participation. 

The program must be adapted to the 
special needs of those individuals who 
are unable to take part in the regular 
program. All students should be required 
to take a medical examination to be used 
as the basis for activity assignments for 
handicapped students. The teacher may 
adapt the program within the regular 
class for particular individuals. Special 
classes may be set up for these people. 
Remedial classes may be established for 
those who have defects which may be cor- 
rected through exercise. The exact proce- 
dure followed depends upon the size of 
the school but, regardless of size, an honest 
attempt must be made to present a pro- 
gram from which every student in the 
school may profit as inuch as_ possible. 


Good Planning Required 


A good physical education program is 
planned carefully and well. The activities 
must be selected and the time alloted for 
each activity with an eye toward their 
importance in the total educational scheme. 
There must be planned progression in ac- 
tivities and instruction. This progression 
should be in the form of progression in 
dosage of exercise, progression with rela- 
tion to the neuromuscular complexity of 
the skills presented, and progression with 
relation to the rules, fundamentals, and 
playing strategies of the various activities. 

Teacher, administrator, and community 
must recognize and adapt these guiding 
principles to build a good program of 
physical education. Only when all con- 
cerned are in harmonious agreement with 
relation to the place and purpose of physi- 
cal education in the public schools will 
our boys and girls gain full and complete 
benefit from participation in physical 
activities. 
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Sixty-eight silver-mirrored reflectors, using 750-watt mogul-base lamps, give 45 footcandles of illumination 
in the gymnasium of Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Basic Ideas on — 





HOW TO LIGHT A GYMNASIUM 


JOHN S. FRIZZELL 


Lighting Engineer 
Pittsburgh Reflector Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lighting a gymnasium is a problem in 
itself, requiring its own individual solu- 
tion. Whether it is located in a small 
elementary school or in a large university, 
the gymnasium cannot be lighted either 
with the same type of equipment or at 
the same levels of illumination as a class- 
room, shop, or auditorium. 

In most schools, the gymnasium must be 
flexible in adapting itself to a wide variety 
of uses. The lighting system must be 
equally flexible. Let us discuss some typical 
gymnasiums, and see what the lighting 
requirements are. 

In small elementary schools, there are 
generally three uses for the gymnasium: 
physical education classes; meetings of the 
student body (when there is no auditorium 
in the school); and social functions, such 
as dancing schools and P.T.A. meetings. In 
high schools, particularly larger schools, 
there again are three basic uses for the 
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gymnasium: spectator sports; regular gym- 
nasium class activities; and social activities. 

At the large university level, other meet- 
ing places are available and the gym- 
nasium’s use is restricted more closely to 
physical education classes and varsity ath- 
letic events. In addition to providing light- 
ing for these activities, it is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary in many colleges to 
provide adequate illumination for televising 
sports events. Other uses for large gym- 
nasiums on the other end of tne foot- 
candle scale, are all-college dances and 
events of.a similar nature. 


Good Practice Principles 


No matter what type of gymnasium is 
being illuminated, there are several basic 
good practice principles which apply to all: 

First: It is imperative that the general 
lighting provide well-distributed illumina- 


tion for reasonable uniformity. 

Second: The lighting system must be 
designed to minimize direct glare, since 
in most sports activities there is consider- 
able time in which both participants and 
spectators are looking upward. 

Third: The ceiling must have relatively 
high reflectances since it easier to see a 
ball or other moving object in flight against 
a light background. 

Fourth: The equipment must be accessi- 
ble easily for maintenance. 

From the architectural standpoint, mod- 
ern design for school buildings of the ele- 
mentary and junior high class tends toward 
one story construction. Structures of this 
type generally have flat roofs which are 
ideal for recessing incandescent equipment 
In larger schools, where the gymnasium is 
integral with the remainder of the plant. 
exposed beam and shallow truss ceiling 
construction is frequently encountered. In 
this construction housed “incandescent 
units” (with or without wire guards, de- 
pending on mounting height) are indicated 

In order to design a workable lighting 
system with an adequate foot-candle level 
for a specific gymnasium, it is necessary 
to know all the uses to which the area 
will be put and then to apply standard 
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lighting procedures together with a little 
common sense in planning. 


Three Illumination Levels 


As stated above, generally any gym- 
nasium will require at least three levels 
of illumination. The elementary school gym- 
nasium might need 5 foot-candles for the 
weekly dancing class, 10 to 20 foot-candles 
for the physical training program, and no 
more than 30 foot-candles for any other 
use. 

The high school that holds the class 
prom one week and the district basketball 
championship the next, would require a 
flexible lighting system which would pro- 
vide a minimum of 10 foot-candles and a 
maximum of 50. 

But the large university might want its 
minimum set at 50 foot-candles, so that 
practice is held under good lighting condi- 
tions, while the actual games might be 
played under approximately 125 foot-can- 
dies which is ideal for the television cam- 
eras. To arrive at the higher foot-candles, 
the use of more units, spaced closer to- 
gether, is the answer. In larger and higher 
gymnasiums, however, a considered eco- 
nomic balance should be struck, taking 
into consideration the number of outlets 
versus maintenance and similar factors. 


Fluorescent Lighting 


In recent years, fluorescent sources have 
been used in gymnasium lighting. Where 
good brightness ratios between units and 
wall and ceiling areas are observed, these 
installations have been successful. As a 
matter of fact, combinations of both fluo- 
rescent and incandescent lighting have 
proved to be the most satisfactory. 

Generally speaking, extensive type silver- 
mirrored reflectors are used in “al-in- 
candescent”’ application with fairly moder- 
ate spacings for even distribution. These 
may be augmented by intensive or con- 
centrating reflectors to build up higher 
localized levels of illumination. While the 
wattage required depends on foot-candle 
levels required and mounting height of the 
equipment, 500 watt equipment is prefer- 
able for the average gymnasium. Higher 
wattage light sources cause glare which 


In the Goodrich Street School Gymnasium, Uniondale, N. Y., ceiling 
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Recessed bays are used in the North High School Gymnasium, Akron, 
Ohio. Each bay contains a 150-watt, a 500-watt and a 1000-watt 
silver-mirrored reflector. 


only deep shielding and resultant loss in 
efficiency can cure. In the corners of the 
gymnasium, where illumination levels fall 
off, 750 watt lamps may be used. 

After deciding on spacings and calculat- 
ing foot-candle levels with all units turned 
on, circuiting arrangements can be planned 
which will control the lighting system so 
that lower foot-candle intensities with satis- 
factory distribution can be used when the 
occasion arises. It is this circuiting which 
gives flexibility to the system, and proper 
planning will achieve good results for two- 
level or three-level systems. 

In addition to the general illumination 
control by circuits or groups of lamps, 
it is possible to put several circuits on 
dimmers so that even wider variation can 
be achieved. Thus a 5-foot-candle level 
could be achieved for the Junior Prom, by 
arranging the circuits through dimmers. In 
addition, color caps or roundels can be 
used as “moonlight” or other effects, but 
here it is necessary that the equipment be 
convenient so that these accessories can 
be put on or taken off with minimum work. 

Additional lighting for special events 


should be considered at the time of the 








height permitted the installation of recessed silver-mirrored reflectors 
to achieve 40 footcandles of illumination. 
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original installation. Considerable money 
can be saved by planning in advance so 
that the necessary installation work and 
circuiting can be done at one time. Two 
examples of this are special lighting for 
boxing and wrestling arenas, and lighting 
for basketball backboards. If considerable 
use is made of a ring, then thought should 
be given to designing a platform contain- 
ing a bank of lights, which could be 
lowered into position for boxing or wres- 
tling events. For standard use, however, it 
usually is adequate to provide four or 
eight additional standard units over the 
center of the floor, on a separate circuit, 
which can be turned on when the ring 
is set up. Basketball backboards can be 
lighted by placing two units approximately 
three feet on either side and slightly in 
front of the backboard, doubling the il- 
lumination at this focal point. 


Other Lighting Needs 


Supplementary lighting equipment’ which 
may be required includes that needed for 
spectator areas, illuminating scoreboards, 
exit signs, and safety lighting. The last 
mentioned is accomplished generally by a 
special circuit, controlling units placed over 
exits and in the center of the gymnasium 
ceiling. 

Maintenance must be planned in the in- 
stallation, so that the lighting equipment 
can be re-lamped and cleaned with mini- 
mum effort and cost. There are three 
general methods of maintaining lighting 
equipment in high-bay installations such 
as gymnasiums: 

1. Catwalks: These can be provided in- 
side an enclosed ceiling, so that the equip- 
ment can be re-lamped and cleaned from 
above. Otherwise they can be placed be- 
tween truss supports for easy accessibility 
to the exposed pendant lights. 

2. Movable Platforms: Telescoping or 
sectional maintenance platforms provide 
ready access to the light equipment. This 
system of planned “group maintenance” 
and lamp replacement will mean that some 
lamps are replaced before they burn out, 
while others may burn out some little time 


before they are replaced. Additional lamp 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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HAVE IT IN WRITING 


EDWARD J. RYAN 


Assistant Supervisor of Athletic Activities 
Portland, Ore. 


As a practical means of solving day-to- 
day problems in administration, many 
school systems have printed statements of 
school board policies; they use also teach- 
ers’ handbooks, custodians’ manuals, and 
even students’ handbooks. Should the ad- 
vantages of these general policy statements 
be extended to the various areas of the 
curriculum? It is the writer’s opinion that 
a useful beginning could be made with the 
printing or mimeographing of a loose-leaf 
manual on athletics. 


Importance of Athletics 


The growing importance and the logical 
place of athletics in a balanced physical 
education program have been emphasized in 
recent years in numerous articles in both 
popular and professional periodicals. Not 
only educators but famous coaches and 
players have expressed themselves. Even 
the important Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the N.E.A. and the A.A.S.A. has 
published its recommendations on a prop- 
erly conducted athletic program. 

Athletics have a unique contribution to 
offer to total education. This fact is widely 
recognized but is not often enough utilized 
in specific day-to-day practices of local 
school systems. The place of athletics in 
the curriculum and the especial means 
through which the objectives are arrived at, 
will be best understood by teachers, super- 
visors, administrative staff, school board, 
and the public if the bare bones of the 
curricular outline are supplemented by a 
complete, written statement of scope, pol- 
icies, and details of the program. An in- 
formed public is a supporting public; 
parents especially are interested in the 
athletic activities in which their children 
participate. Even the newspapers and the 
curbstone coaches will be less apt to mis- 
understand changes and innovations if the 
written policies are made available. 

In their respective schools, principals 
have the central responsibility for the con- 
duct of a good athletic program. They need 
a point of reference provided by a written 
statement of policies for judging current 
practices, for comparing them with estab- 
lished standards and rules, for helping in 
the supervision of athletic instruction, and 
for keeping the athletics in sound propor- 
tion with the rest of the instructional pro- 
gram. 

There are many other reasons why it 
is a sound idea to have the athletic policies 
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in writing. Students and their families need 
help in understanding athletic rules. Where 
students have informed themselves regard- 
ing athletic policy, problems of community 
support have been less difficult. 

Personnel changes among coaches, ad- 
ministrations, and even board members may 
be haphazard, but a written policy doesn’t 
change with every change in personnel. 
Last but not least, familiarity with printed 
policies will help officials at athletic con- 
tests understand the purpose and spirit of 
the local athletic program. 


The Portland Manual 


In the Portland schools, an athletic 
manual has been developed and is available 
in mimeographed, loose-leaf form. This 
manual has been prepared with the follow- 
ing practical considerations in mind: 

First, an athletic manual should be de- 
veloped for every school system. It should 
be the result of local group thinking. The 
responsible group should include the super- 
intendents, board members, principals, 
coaches, officials, and students. The entire 
manual should not be written by one in- 
dividual no matter how much experience 
he has had as teacher or administrator. Be- 
sides, the book will be more readily ac- 
cepted by those who use it if they have had 
a part in its development. 

Second, even though the manual is de- 
veloped to fit the local school system, it 
should be in accord with the athletic 
league rules, the state educational laws, 
and the State Activities Association pol- 
icies. One person should act as a clearing- 
house and organize the information that is 
to be assembled. He should thereafter keep 
this information current. The internal ad- 
ministrative organization should be well 
defined in the manual. In some instances, 
this might include a line and staff organiza- 
tion program. 

Third, every school system should de- 
cide upon its own outline and format to be 
used for the athletic manual. A form should 
be selected that is the most convenient to 
the people who use it. The manual may be 
printed, mimeographed, or duplicated. A 
loose-leaf book is best for eliminating pages 
with obsolete material and adding new pol- 
icies and data. Definite provision should be 
made at the outset for making additions, 
deletions, or modifications in the manual, 
and who shall have final interpretive pow- 
ers. Since a board of education represents 


the citizens of the community, the mem- 
bers as a legal unit have the obligation to 
aid in interpreting educational policies, in- 
cluding those governing school athletics. 

Fourth, when beginning to assemble a 
manual, the past minutes of the school 
board should be reviewed for orders, rules, 
and even one-time decisions. Professional 
books and pamphlets and eligibility rules 
should be made use of. Subjects for which 
no policies have been developed should also 
be listed. As professional specialists, the 
coaches should be consulted for suggestions 
and recommendations. 

Fifth, when completed, the athletic man- 
ual should be reviewed by the superin- 
tendent, recommended by him to the local 
school board, and adopted as the basic 
policy of the school district. Sections for 
schedules, records, and statistics may be 
added if desired. The whole statement 
should be exact, clear, and concise in lan- 
guage. In content and form, attention 
should be given to make the manual rela- 
tively stable, but not inflexible, or without 
opportunity for change. Temporary sched- 
ules should be sent out in bulletins or per- 
sonal letters to the people concerned. All 
individuals should be referred to by the 
offices they hold. No personal names may 
be used. The word shall should be used 
when a policy is mandatory; the word 
should will indicate permissive practices. 

Some of the things which Portland in- 
cluded in the manual are: 


Table of Contents 
Calendar of Meetings and Events 


Index 

Administration Eligibility Rules 
Centralized control Certified eligibility 
Athletic directors Transfer 
Meetings Subjects 
Officials Illness 
Awards — letters Awards 


Forms 

League Rules 
General statement 
Supervision 
Practice 


Graduate students 
Higher learning 
Outside competition 
Eligibility cases 
Protests 


Classification of teams Penalty 
Sports seasons Directory 
Trips Coaches 
Post-season activities Principals 
Players’ bench Officials 
Insurance Football 
Physical Examinations Schedule 
Transportation — City Regulations 
Authorized by district Baseball 


Number of buses 
Ordering buses 


Schedule 
Regulations 


Tickets Tennis 
General Schedule 
Football Regulations 
Basketball Golf 

Records Schedule 


Team standings 
Championships 


Regulations 
Correspondence 


Records State Association — 

Budget Bulletins 
Salaries Regulations 
Supplies Cross Country 
Expenses Schedule 

Inventory — Equipment Regulations 
Equipment — general Basketball 
Marking of equipment Schedule 
Issue of equipment Regulations 
Care and repair Swimming 
Inventories general Schedule 
Bookkeeping Regulation 

Track 


Schedule 


Our manual has proved very useful for 
our system. It is revised each year. We 
have many requests to send it to other 
school systems. 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS TECHNIQUES 
USEFUL IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


CLYDE M. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Education 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Techniques in human relations do not 
operate in a vacuum; the setting in which 
human beings work and live determines in 
large part the direction, the spirit, and 
the way a technique will be used. What 
the total situation means to individuals 
and groups governs the acceptance or re- 
jection of certain practices in human rela- 
tions. To say it another way, when we 
change the setting we tend to change the 
behavior of people. For illustrative pur- 
poses, let us quote from another writer 
in this connection. Mosca in his book, 
The Ruling Class, suggests that geographi- 
cal features affect the energy output of 
people in a country far more than the 
popular conception of the degree of hot- 
ness and coldness as measured on ther- 
mometrical scales. Here is his conviction: 


Whether a country is more or less level or 
more or less mountainous, whether it is sit- 
uated on the great highways of communica- 
tion or remote from them, -are factors that 
exert a far greater influence on its history than 
a few degrees more or less of mean tempera- 
ture. 


Lewis Mumford, in his book, The Con- 
dition of Man, expresses still another slant 
on environmental influence. His point of 
view in brief is that the rejection of the 
past in medieval times gave an unbounded 
confidence in human vowers and, by its 
very overcompensation here, it raised the 
level of human energy. 

In our own country there are many 
who feel that the westward migration 
sparked the growth of new personalities in 
our forefathers. When the English, French, 
Dutch, and others broke from their home- 
lands and moved westward they developed 
diffierent personal and social traits, and 
some developed what might be described 
as magnetic personal qualities. Endless op- 
portunities for new territories, exploration, 
and expansion gave our frontier ancestors 
illimitable confidence in their ability to 
control their own destiny. 

If we move from frontier times into 


* The present paper was read before a discussion 
group on ‘Human Relations Techniques Useful in 
School Administration,’ American Association of 
School Administrators, St. Louis, Mo., March 1, 
1951 

1Mosca, Geretane, The Ruling Class (New York: 
McGraw-Hill & Co.), p. 15. 
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modern day living, we shall find still others 
who stoutly adhere to the point of view 
that a setting controls the development of 
a people. Here is a quotation from T. K. 
Quinn to the effect, taken from his publi- 
cation entitled Giant Business: 


The truth is that no one man can possibly 
comprehend, much less manage, one of today’s 
billionaire corporations. They are egotists who 
think they are managing, but they are only 
office holders, like the governor of a political 
state. Big business breeds bureaucracy and 
bureaucrats, exactly as big government does. 
The unconscious collectivists are fighting for 
their jobs more than for principles of hu- 
manity. But don’t be too hard on them; they 
also know not what they do. They are children 
of circumstances and the conditions they ac- 
cept, not creators who make conditions like the 
men who do something on their own and who 
really know the joy of independence and of 
being self-reliant.? 


In other words, how a technique or 
procedure functions in an educational set- 
ting depends upon the kind of adminis- 
trative pattern operating at a particular 
moment. When the administration, for in- 
stance, is authoritarian, those in minor 
control positions usually become fawning 
and craven before superiors and_inevi- 
tably haughty, despotic, and overbearing 
toward inferiors. 

Looking at techniques from another point 
of view, low morale is likely to occur if 
the administration is so loosely organized 
that teachers, students, and other staff per- 
sonnel move about their business without 
suggestions, regulations or even a way of 
sensing what is approved or disapproved 
behavior. When the administrator follows 
a “hands off” policy, it usually engenders 
a feeling of insecurity on the part of the 
staff and leads to anger, scapegoating, and 
other expected forms of social disjunctions. 

The administrative modus operandi not 
only is a human relations technique in its 
own right, but it also controls in large 
part other techniques that may be used 
effectively. To say it another way, some 
of the more important human relations 
techniques are inextricably joined with 
particular administrative theory. 


2Quinn, T. K., Giant Business (New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1953), p. 106. 


Creative Administration 


The kind of school administration that 
is concerned here is one that furthers the 
goals of a creative school staff. Adminis- 
tration that furthers creativity may be the 
same as found in business, industry, and 
the professional world and then again it 
may not. We know that in the main, school 
administration starts from different pur- 
poses. To say it another way, the adminis- 
tration of creative workers has its own 
compelling road to travel. 

If it is true that educational leadership 
has its own unique purposes and its un- 
deviating path to follow, then proceeding 
to the next step as a natural corollary, 
surely certain human-relations techniques 
assume a more commanding position in 
school administration than in other’ types 
of administration. Without wandering too 
far from the subject or becoming technical, 
let us look at some shaded differences that 
may exist at the present time. 

It is assumed here that such a momen- 
tary digression is important and necessary 
for clear thinking on this subject. The 
term administration is frequently like a 
tent; it covers everything and touches 
nothing. The term may also be like the 
image of a Procrustacean bed where it 
is forced to have one meaning for all situa- 
tions. It is the failure to see nuances of 
dissimilarity between school administration 
and other kinds of administration that 
causes many discussions on educational 
theory to end in a maze of contradictions 
and inconsistent expression of principles. 


Administration of Big Business 


If educational administration starts from 
the framework of big business, then it 
tends to accept the techniques, procedures, 
and value judgments of big business. A 
value judgment that has led big business 
in previous years down a_neatly-edged 
path is the principle, caveat emptorlet, the 
buyer beware! This principle has seemed 
acceptable to some entrepreneurs because 
big business has had something to ad- 
vertise, something to sell, and something 
to promote. 

The public school administrator should 
have nothing to advertise, nothing to sell, 
and nothing to promote. The schools be- 
long to the people and not to the pro- 
fessional staff. As far as the school offer- 
ings alone are concerned, the faculty should 
be charged with the responsibility for help- 
ing citizens to select the kind of educa- 
tional program they want and the type of 
educational program they can afford ‘to 
buy. The public school administrator should 
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be especially proficient in helping pupils, 
teachers, and citizens evolve programs for 
the furtherance of learning experiences in 
the school and community. If citizens help 
to establish, to execute, and to appraise 
their educational program, then there can 
be little purpose in advertising, selling, and 
promoting as these terms are conven- 
tionally used in commercial circles. 

The primary task of the administrator 
should not be put over his program, but 
to get people to think through their own 
programs. Public school people frequently 
overlook the fact that education is func- 
tioning in communities 24 hours a day and 
for 365 days a year. The school is only 
one institution that is educating people. 
It is time to recognize that the distin- 
guished educational leader is the one who 
is helping citizens to become better teach- 
ers. In a figurative, if not a literal, sense, 
teachers and administrators should cherish 
and nourish the practice of everyone teach- 
ing, everyone learning, and everyone grow- 
ing intellectually. 


Administration of the Professions 


If educational administrators start from 
the framework of the professions — law, 
medicine, dentistry, and the like — then 
soon they find themselves thinking and 
acting in a manner similar to these pro- 
fessional people. In the professions there 
is the assumption that one who has been 
certified ministers to the needs of others. 
More frequently than not, there is a hint 
of patronage in the way the professional 
person works with citizens; clients are 
expected to fold their hands resignedly as 
they receive professional advice or treat- 
ment. To a great extent, the professions 
do things for people, rather than do things 
with people. 

In education the task is not to do things 
to people, but to help people to do things 
for themselves. Human beings have to 
learn an idea before they can really accept 
it. The major emphasis in public schools 
should be on self-activity, not the passive 
activity of observing, listening, or follow- 
ing directions dictated by others. Adminis- 
trators and teachers have little, if any, 
packaged information that can be handed 
down upon request. Instead of trying to 
plan programs to fit all situations, educa- 
tors should tailor their skill and knowl- 
edge to individual children, schools, and 
communities. Instead of handing down 
knowledge from above, members of the 
educational staff should share ideas and 
experiences with citizens. Of course, there 
would be instances where teachers would 
be motivating parents to accept a point 
of view or to follow a certain practice. 
By the same token, however, teachers 
would be subject to persuasion and influ- 
ence, especially when parents describe the 
unique characteristics of their own chil- 
dren. Educators release the inhibitions of 
people when they get them involved in 
doing tasks that are socially useful, and 
doing tasks that are of interest to them- 
selves and to others. Identification with 
others is of much greater significance for 
learning than was once realized. Earlier 
educational psychology conceived of learn- 
ing as the interactive process between 
teacher and student and little more. (It 
should be admitted that with the right 
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kind of teacher this still can be a very 
stimulating experience.) But now it is 
known that the really great motivation 
comes from companions, neighbors, and 
friends. What people see, feel, hear, and 
remember is determined in large part by 
their intimate associates in community life. 


Administration of Manufacturing 
Plant 


In the manufacturing plant, the primary 
value judgment is efficiency in performance. 
Each operation is examined and measured 
with great care to be sure that it is pro- 
ducing the effect intended or desired. When 
efficiency is the primary goal, almost in- 
evitably people become cogs in the plan 
of mechanized production. In the plant, 
the machine tends to dominate men rather 
than men controlling the machine. This 
is true even when management puts forth 
conscious effort to free men from the 
shackles of repetitive operations. 

Desirable organization for the industrial 
plant may consist of a few selected officials 
doing the planning, directing, and super- 
vising of the belt line system of operation. 
In mechanized operation there is little 
opportunity to enjoy the leeway of crea- 
tive ideas. Almost without exception the 
techniques of production are set. Top man- 
agement can see the success of their plan- 
ning, directing, and executing at each stage 
of its development. The final product is 
ready for the consumer when it completes 
its journey on the belt line. 

Educators in public schools should stress 
creative activities, not routine activities. 
Administrators and teachers should be con- 
cerned about freeing the minds of men, 
not freezing the mind to certain stand- 
ardized patterns of working and living. 
Children should be taught to be different 
even more than to be alike. 


Policy Formulation 


What is involved in implementing a 
program of creative administration? Here, 
in brief, is a plea for having staff mem- 
bers, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools, formulate the policies 


school activities, but where is the wife 


of the school for acceptance or rejection 
by the board of education. Concepts to 
be formulated would in large part be those 
expressed by lay citizens in the community. 
The idea is not new. It is now, in fact, 
in operation in many educational systems. 
A number of outstanding educators are 
convinced that effective programs can be 
achieved only in this manner. Teachers 
who are growing in their profession take 
greater interest in plans that are partly 
theirs. It gives a deep-seated feeling of 
belonging for staff members to evolve, to 
execute, and to evaluate educational pro- 
grams on a peer relationship basis. It is 
becoming epigrammatic to say that, first, 
teachers use ideas that they understand 
and accept as desirable, and second, that 
the principles, techniques, and procedures 
they understand and believe in are the 
ones that they have helped to develop. 

Confusion concerning the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of teachers and administrators 
in educational settings has seriously im- 
peded progress in effective group thinking. 
To say it another way, group dynamics 
has been pursued with more determination 
than success because the structure has not 
clearly delineated the freedom as well as 
the obligations of each staff member. If we 
can establish an administrative pattern 
that will free people to work creatively 
with each other, then surely there are no 
visible limits to the depth, the width, or 
the height that the human mind can reach 


Pooling of Mental Resources 


Without question, great potentialities are 
present in group interaction. In fact, there 
are those who feel that the day of great 
individual inventiveness has passed. Our 
problems today cut across many areas of 
specialization. It is literally impossible for 
any one person to be even reasonably well 
informed in all these fields of knowledge. 
It is going to take many minds functioning 
efficiently together to solve the problems 
of today. Perhaps atomic fission and the 
atomic bomb are examples of this kind 
of group thinking. Literally, it is impossible 
to visualize the infinite possibilities of 
group interaction. The pooling of mental 
resources does not follow the laws of 
economic barter or trade. In the area of 
economics, if I take a dollar bill to the 
banker and he gives me two half dollars, 
he has a dollar and I have a dollar. In 
the area of barter, if we should trade 
horses, I have a horse and you have a 
horse—or what is supposed to be a 
horse. If twelve of us assemble to think 
through a problem, each of us bringing 
our ideas to the meeting, it means that 
in the interchange I give one idea away 
and I receive eleven in return. Sounds 
as if you could have your cake and eat 
it too. The ideal in this system of group 
creativeness is to have each participant 
build on the ideas of every other partici- 
pant in spiral-like fashion until a solution 
to a problem is reached that is far superior 
to the solution of any one person alone. 

Creating is the sublimely inspiring ex- 
perience. Imitation furthers the autocratic 
pattern of behavior, not the democratic 
way of life. It is not leisure that gives us 
pleasure. Work as drudgery does not provide 
satisfaction. It is creating that gives us joy. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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School Board Members’ Families — 





THEY ALSO SERVE 


MARIAN A. BELING 
Moline, II. 


Most school board members are married 
men with families, and it is of these 
families, these wives and children, that I 
would tell you. 

Children usually survive having their 
fathers serve on the school board without 
too much annoyance or inconvenience to 
their private world. Occasionally, if a de- 
termined effort is being made to change 
the school system against bitter opposition, 
there might be some die-hard teacher who 
will “take it out” on the children. On 
an extreme occasion, a teacher may even 
tell your child, as once was said to ours: 
“T could like you if you weren’t your 
father’s son.” But this is an unusual case. 

Our children may get “sick-and-tired” 
of having their scholastic efforts belittled 
by some of their less energetic classmates 
who twit them with remarks beginning: 
“Just because your father is president of 
the school board — .” 

When our youngest daughter was in 
junior high school she reached the break- 
ing point after repeated counseling at home 
not to let it get under her skin. Wham! 
went her schoolbooks down on top of the 
boy’s head, with a furious: “Don’t you 
ever say that to me again, Bob Mills. I’m 
tired of your insinuations about me and 
my father’s position.” I would not advise 
this drastic way of dealing with tormentors. 
Strangely enough, it worked in this case, 
where more peaceful methods had failed. 
Eventually she and Bob became good 
friends. 


Children Are “Brains” 


One of the problems of the children is 
that so many of them are good students. 
Their parents, being deeply interested in 
education, do everything in their power 
to get their own children to work hard 
and take advantage of every opportunity 
the public school system has to offer. Many 
times these children are outstanding in 
scholastic and leadership ability. They 
seldom belong to the popular or fashion- 
able crowd, and quite often find themselves 
left out for one of three reasons: (1) be- 
cause they take a more serious attitude 
toward education than the majority does; 
(2) because it is almost a crime in some 
junior and senior high schools to be a 
“brain” (especially if you are a girl); and 
(3) because no matter how good sports 
they are, there are always some kids who 
think they will tattle to their father who 
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immediately informs the principal about 
everything that happens. 

In spite of these disadvantages, the chil- 
dren usually come through all right. Some- 
times they are even proud of “pop” when 
he makes a speech, particularly if it is a 
short one. Our daughter, Eleanor, once 
proudly said to her friends after a gradua- 
tion night that was very hot: “See, I told 
you my father would give a good speech. 
It lasted only 34% minutes.” 

The wives are the ones to bear the 
brunt of ‘school boarding.” They spend 
many lonely evenings while their husbands 
are attending meetings. They put the 
babies to bed and read to the older chil- 
dren. They make sure all homework is 
done and then play games with the older 
children until their bedtime. Then they 
sit and wait anxiously for the board meet- 
ings to be over to find out if a site was 
selected for a new grade school or if the 
minority were able to defeat a well-thought- 
out plan for lowering insurance costs. 


A Need for Consolation 


They are restless and sometimes call 
each other on the telephone for a little 
consolation, especially if their husbands 
are sponsoring a controversial issue. Then 
the husbands come home and the wives 





Marian A. Beling 


must be prepared for elation or depression, 
satisfaction or gloom. In the case of the 
former, the wives rejoice with their hus- 
bands and put a lot of ice cream with the 
chocolate cake to serve these modern 
knights who are struggling with the really 
important problems of the world. 

The ice cream and cake is likely to 
lose its flavor, however, if the meeting 
has gone badly. Suppose a lot of dissatis- 
fied citizens have been there demanding 
the school board build an overpass across 
a national highway. A fashionable suburb 
has been built up recently with the peo- 
ple knowing beforehand that the children 
would have to cross the highway to get 
to school. Now, these same people are 
demanding the school board build an over- 
pass over the highway, a matter over 
which the school board has no authority 
whatever. But these citizens are determined 
and can wear men out with their senseless 
arguing. 

Then the wives are inclined to be re- 
sentful and disgusted with people who 
waste their busbands’ precious time and 
may think the people do not deserve a 
good, hard-working school board. Some- 
times this reaches such a stage that wives 
prevail on their husbands not to run for 
re-election and the school district is de- 
prived of the services of a very valuable 
and well-informed man. One of my friends 
was so disgusted that she threatened to 
commit suicide if John did not withdraw 
from the board. And she meant it! She 
was one of the very few who “couldn’t 
take it.” 


A Help to Husbands 


Most of us, though, listen intently and, 
if we can offer no wise counsel, at least 
we are sympathetic. We listen with interest 
as school problems are discussed at P.T.A. 
meetings, women’s clubs, civic board meet- 
ings, church groups, everywhere women 
gather and discuss the problems of the 
day. We try to sense the attitudes of vari- 
ous groups and analyze them. We gather 
all kinds of information that is helpful to 
our husbands in planning an over-all school 
program in keeping with the needs of the 
community. 

One of the mixed blessings of being a 
board member’s wife is the number of 
activities we are supposed to attend. We 
are invited to plays, band concerts, Christ- 
mas programs, dramatic contests, physical 
education programs, P.T.A. affairs, and 
several varieties of picnics. We are even 
given choice seats at the football and bas- 
ketball games. We are always expected to 
attend the games, however, no matter how 
tired we are or whether we would really 
prefer to stay home to finish reading our 
new Christmas books. There are bacca- 
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laureates and commencements to attend — 
I went to 32 commencements in six years! 
All of these activities are worth while 
and enjoyable. We are interested in every 
one of them, but who takes care of the 
children while we are gone from home? 
Some of the time we can take the chil- 
dren with us; it does not hurt wiggly 
small children to learn to sit still through 
a few of these affairs. It is ruinous to 
their sleeping habits, however, to take 
them very often. Even if baby sitters were 
always available, it is not good for chil- 
dren to be left at home alone too often, 
no matter how important the outside affairs 
are. 

We have given up most of our own 
social life to go with our husbands to 


A Practical Program for — 





LOWELL D. JACKSON 


Twentynine Palms, Calif. 


Selection is that phase of personnel work 
wherein the superintendent, or his desig- 
nated officer, with all possible assistance 
from principals and others directly con- 
cerned, review the applications received 
for a particular vacancy. The requirements 
of the position are kept in mind as the 
individual’s personal background is investi- 
gated through listed character references. 
The applicant is interviewed and then given 
short written, oral, and performance tests. 
The final recommendation to the governing 
board by the superintendent and the sub- 
sequent approval or ratification of employ- 
ment are based upon the results of these 
findings. 

All positions should be clearly defined 
in respect to duties and responsibilities. 
The applicant having the necessary quali- 
fications should be chosen to fill the va- 
cancy. It should be remembered at all 
times during the selection process that 
it is far better to keep inefficient and 
unqualified workers out of the school sys- 
tem than it is to try to eliminate them 
afterward. 

Certain basic qualifications should be 
required of all applicants. The items listed 


desired. The applicant should have: (1) 
good moral character, (2) ability to deal 
amicably with children, teachers, adminis- 
trators, school board members, and the 
public; (3) a satisfactory health certificate; 
(4) pride in neatness, orderliness, and sys- 


of the position desired. 
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school 
who can, without a twinge of regret, turn 
down an invitation to a nice party because 
she and Bill are supposed to attend a 
teachers’ association meeting? She couldn’t 
care less about teachers’ meetings at the 
moment, but she goes with Bill, and while 
she is smiling sweetly at teachers, she is 
inwardly wondering if people will ever 
ask her to parties when and if Bill is no 
longer on the school board. 


ber’s 
not do, even to her best friend. She sits 
in a group of women who are speculating 


Superintendent, Morongo School District 


below indicate the type of characteristics , 
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tematic work; and (5) an education com- 
mensurate to the responsibilities and duties 
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activities, but where is the wife 


The Great Temptation 


The great temptation of a board mem- 
wife is to tell all. This she must 


Another primary consideration in the 
selection process is the availability of a 
good application form. Careful choice of 
items and their arrangement should be 
made either in the development or re- 
vision of a form so that the desired in- 
formation can be obtained. Construction 
should be such as to make reviewing and 
filing an easy matter. A statement should 
be included in which the applicant affirms 
that all of the information presented is 
true to the best of his knowledge. 


Written Applications Essential 


A written application should be _ re- 
quired of all interested persons, and they 
should be instructed to submit the form 
only to the district office. 

A thorough investigation of 
work should be made. The use of the 
telephone is recommended, since frank 
statements concerning personality, charac- 
ter, and the probability of success are 
more freely given in conversation than 
in writing. A separate file should be set 
up for each applicant in order to facilitate 
the locating of essential facts at a later 
date. 

The next step should be to give the 
applicant a series of simple civil-service 
tests. There should be a written examina- 
tion to determine the applicant’s ability 
to read, write, and carry out instructions. 
The interview can be so planned as to re- 
veal many of the individual’s character- 
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FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 


Keep the door open wide to new 
ideas, new attitudes, and new people. 
Constantly keep improving our 
programs, and our methods of communi- 
cation with citizens. 
— Public Management. 





about some problem and she can scarcely 
refrain from telling them the facts of the 
case, but she must keep silent. What a 
catastrophe for a woman who likes to 
talk, and where is the woman who doesn’t? 

This is enough about the unelected mem- 
bers of a school board and their problems. 
Shall I tell you the great compensation for 
these really minor problems? It is this: 
In the course of being a board member’s 
wife you meet and get to know such nice 
people, people who build up your faith 
in humanity. They are, as you probably 
will guess, members of other school boards 
and their wives. And you find that these 
wives have also taken their mottoes from 
Milton: “They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 


Selecting School Custodians and 
Maintenance Men 


istics, traits, and attitudes. Finally a per- 
formance test should be given so that the 
applicant can show his proficiency in speci- 
fic skills required in the position. 

An eligibility list should be prepared on 
the basis of ratings received in this com- 
petitive examination process. In establish- 
ing this list and making selections ac- 
cordingly, undue pressure will often be re- 


moved from the district and the most 
suitable and capable candidate will be 
secured. 


Principles Underlying Policy 
the 


considered 


In summary, 
should be 
applicants: 

1. The selection program should be on a 
policy basis. 

2. The qualifications and requirements 
for the various positions should be deter- 
mined. 

3. An application form should be pre- 
pared which will give the desired informa- 
tion. 

4. All applicants should be required to 
file a written application. 

5. All applications should be submitted 
directly to the district office. 

6. The past work record of the applicant 
should be carefully checked. 

7. Written, oral, and performance ex- 
aminations should be given. 

8. An eligibility list should be established 
on the basis of the findings. 

9. The superintendent should make nom- 
inations to the board on the basis of the 
information obtained. 

Every effort should be made to make 
all positions sufficiently attractive from 
the standpoint of working conditions and 
remuneration to appeal to the persons 
having the highest possible qualifications. 
A well-organized selection program will go 
a long way in achieving this objective. 


following 
in the 


principles 
selection of 
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The Importance of Decreasing — 





CLASSROOM INTERRUPTIONS 


GLEN G. EYE, Px.D. 


Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


Good schools are dependent upon many 
and varied facilities. They require build- 
ings, books, instructional supplies, records, 
teachers, as well as a myriad of other things 
and persons. The one indispensible item in 
this abbreviated list, however, is the 
teacher. One might conclude with some 
justification, that the teacher should hold 
a high priority of esteem among laymen 
as well as among the members of the teach- 
ing profession. Yet, strange things happen 
within the profession when one views the 
school in operation. 

School buildings require the time, inter- 
est, effort, and continued attention of many 
persons if they are to be properly planned, 
constructed, equipped, operated, and 
maintained. 

School boards formulate, announce, and 
enforce policies which aim to guarantee 
that the school buildings will be reserved in 
first pirority for the educational purposes 
of the community. Requests and pressures 
that would cause the educational program 
to stand aside while a building was used 
for nonschool purposes would be resisted. 
Such resistance would have the approval 
of the community and the applause of the 
teaching profession. 


The Value of Books 


Books have long been recognized as one 
of the very useful aids to, or sources of, 
learning in an efficient manner. A vast 
amount of time and energy each year goes 
into the writing, publishing, selling, select- 
ing, and using of books. One cannot escape 
the impression that people place high value 
on the necessity of books in the school 
program and express a high degree of de- 
termination in guaranteeing that the in- 
tended purposes of the books should not 
be subverted. 

Instructional supplies, likewise, occupy 
a position of high rating among the things 
that are needed to develop a good school 
program. In some school districts, a fixed 
percentage of the budget is earmarked for 
the purchase of paper, chalk, posters, films, 
laboratory material, and dozens of other 
items commonly classed as_ instructional 
supplies. 

Pupil records constitute another item in 
the brief list of things that are needed to 
have a good school. The records of pupils 
command enough respect that most schools, 
either by choice or requirement, must keep 
them in a fireproof vault. It may take a 
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court order, in some instances, to peruse 
the pupil record for certain purposes. Board 
members, other laymen, and teachers seem 
to accept such record keeping practices 
since few protests are made. 


The Professional Personnel 


Then, there are the teachers in this list 
of items needed for a good school pro- 
gram. They are called the professional 
personnel. They are the indispensables in 
this and other lists when education is the 
topic of concern. They are referred to as 
the “lifeblood of the educational pro- 
gram.” When principals expound on the 
great plans for the new school vear, they 
often conclude with “now this is entirely 
in your hands. The success of this program 
depends on how well you carry on in the 
classrooms. I am depending on you.” The 
boastings of superintendents often focus 
upon their sharpness in the selection of 
teachers. High expectations, indeed, are 
placed upon the teachers by administrators, 
pupils, and laymen. Teachers and teaching 
are important. 

Many things are done to insure good 
teaching. State agencies are designated to 
establish and enforce certification policies. 
The control. through certification or licens- 
ing, of admitting people into the teaching 
profession is a means of assuring the pupils 
a reasonably good quality of instruction in 
the classrooms. Certification practices also 
have the effect of exercising some control 
over the college and university programs 
for the preparation of teachers. These pre- 
service precautions are well received and 
can be justified from a social as well as 
from a profesional point of view. 

Much emphasis is placed uvon the ability 
of the administrator to meet the personnel 
functions of his office. A mark of merit 
is being able to select teachers who are 
well qualified in every respect. The adminis- 
trator gains in professional stature when 
he uses the latest and best practices in 
making wise assignments to teaching duties 
after he has made good selections. His 
professional ability is challenged further bv 
his responsibility to evaluate the work of 
the teacher in the classroom. Few adminis- 
trators would want to admit that they do 
not have an in-service development pro- 
gram for teachers. All these things about 
the teacher and teaching are true and if the 
teacher is so important among the many 
items. that are required for a successful 


September 22 


school program, why are teachers seldom 
given more than 30 minutes of uninter- 
rupted time to perform their very im- 
portant functions? 

Teachers are forced to work in the midst 
of a continuing barrage of different inter- 
ruptions. The following list is the record 
of the interruptions of one elementary 
school teacher in the fall of 1953: 

9:05— 9:20 Speech teacher talks over speech prob- 
lems in room 


9:05 | 

9:25 ; Notices from office 

9:40 | 

10:05 Milk boys inquire as to whether there 


are straws. 
10:25-10:35 Notice from office requesting the num- 
ber of library books in room library 


10:40 Teacher inquires as to what should be 
done with books in activity room 
11:25 Notice from office (repeat of what had 


been sent earlier). 


9:05 Notice to inform pupils in regard to 
fire drill regulations such as line of 
traffic, conduct, exits, etc. 


11:00 Notice to hand in two daily programs. 

11:20 Notice of fire drill. 

September 24 

8:45 New pupil transfer. 

9:10 Principal introduced new music super- 
visor. 

11:10 Supervisor appears (20 minutes of 


visiting, mainly with teacher). 
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September 


9:30 Report of director’s meeting of Pro- 
fessional Club. 
2:30 Notice from office in regard to a meet- 


ing on Monday. 
September 28 


1:15 Schedule of movies for the week (read, 
record, check, and pass on). 

1:55 Special teacher called for students who 
need special help. 

2:00 Principal brings physical education 


teacher to room 

September 29 

8:45 Announcement of no school on Wednes- 
day afternoon due to a meeting with 
supervisors. 

9:15 Pupil arrives (reason for tardiness - 
grandfather with whom he is staying 
played cards the night before and 
overslept). 

9:32 Report of Local Educational Associa- 
tion meeting. 


October § 

8:35 Reminder sent around to notify par- 
ents that there will be no school dur- 
ing the convention. 

8:40 Older student collected money for a 
teacher who is in a sanitarium. 

8:45 Mother came for a conference (not 
scheduled). 

9:10 Questionnaire sent out in regard to 
serving as local delegate to Teachers’ 
Convention. 

October 6 

8:40 Professional Club notice in regard to 
Square Dancing party, collecting dues 
and money for reservation. 

10:40 Notice pertaining to the circus at the 
Blank School (circus sponsored by civic 
club). 

11:20 Librarian arrived from Central Library 
to distribute certificate awards for par- 
ticipating in the summer reading 
project. 

October 12 

9:10 Mother called with child’s glasses. 

10:20 Principal inquired as to whether his 
granddaughter could visit in the 
afternoon. 

11:00 Notice in regard to movies of the week. 
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11:35 Teacher collected money for Red 
Feather Drive. 

1:25 Principal introduces granddaughter to 
the group. 

1:35 Special teacher comes for pupils 

2:05 Teacher borrows Children’s Ac- 
tivities. 

2:40 Junior high school student brings sev- 


eral copies of the Blank magazine in 
the hope of selling them. 

3:20 Mother comes. (She stayed until 4:45. 
This is the fifth such visitation lasting 
at least 45 minutes. She talked much, 
said nothing, and left happy.) 

It is difficult for one to believe that 
there could be such a record of inter- 
ruptions — unless it were planned by some- 
one who wanted to wreck the school pro- 
gram. In this instance, however, was there 
one person who was not working with a 
genuine desire to promote the educational 
development of the pupils? 

The community was school-minded. The 

principal was well respected. The pupils 

were capable of learning. There was an 
abundance of instructional materials avail- 
able. The building was of modern archi- 
tecture and was maintained exceptionally 
well. The teacher was well trained pro- 
fessionally, had a number of years of suc- 

cessful teaching experience, demonstrated a 

wholesome attitude toward the profession, 

loved to teach, possessed charm as well 
as skill, and worked her heart out to 
achieve high standards in her work. When 

a community and a school is so fortunate 

in having a teacher of this type, what sort 

of diabolical blindness, disinterest, or in- 
competence is operating to make her work 
against such odds? 

The writer had an opportunity to secure 
tape recordings of about 40 full class peri- 
ods. These were played back for the pur- 
pose of studying the class time noises in 
which pupils are expected to learn and 
teachers are expected to teach. Forty hours 
of listening impress one in a manner that 
cannot be described in words. The experi- 
ence was practical as well as emotional, 
in that it made possible the noting of the 
various types of interruptions. These inter- 
ruptions were categorized as follows: Ad- 
ministration, Parent, Pupil, Teacher, En- 
vironmental. 


Administrative Interruptions 


The types of classroom interruptions that 
may be initiated or controlled by the 
administrator are: (1) bulletins and notices 
sent to the classroom; (2) errand runners 
who commute between the office and the 
classroom; (3) permits to visitors who 
may enter and leave the classroom while 
learning and teaching activities are in prog- 
ress; (4) special programs that cause the 
teacher to deviate from the activities 
planned in sequence; (5) staggered class 
schedules that have not been anticipated 
by the teacher; (6) the use of the public- 
address system at unanticipated times and 
for purposes other than emergencies; (7) 
pressures on the teacher to meet deadlines 
on administrator-required reports; and (8) 
special assignments that overlap the class- 
room activities, such as collecting money 
for altruistic purposes or selling tickets to 
the ball game. 

The types of classroom interruptions 
that may be charged to the responsibility 
of the parents are: (1) special requests 
-— written, telephoned, or by personal con- 
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tact — that pupils be given privileges such 
as an early school leaving time; (2) visita- 
tion during school hours and expecting the 
teacher to ignore the other pupils while 
discussing one pupil with the parent; (3) 
permitting the pupil to attend school ir- 
regularly when such could not be defended 
by logical and legal reasons; (4) delivery 
of items of personal or school equipment 
that had been forgotten by the pupil or 
the parent; and (5) sponsoring projects 
that require teacher co-operation when the 
co-operating must be done while the classes 
are in session. 


Pupil Disturbances 


The types of interruptions that may be 
charged to the responsibility of the pupils 
are: (1) irregular attendance in the form of 
both tardiness and absence; (2) unpre- 
dicted and unanticipated noises of many 
varieties; (3) general inattention and un- 
rest; (4) wisecracking and horseplay; (5) 
lack of preparation of lessons and reluctant 
participation in class activities; and (6) 
greater concern for nonclass activities than 
for the activities usually called curricular. 

Teachers can create their own interrup- 
tions by: (1) doing personal work that 
is unrelated to the class; (2) dropping in 
on a neighboring teacher for a chat while 
the class activities are in progress; (3) 
throwing temper tantrums that amuse the 
pupils; (4) taking flights of boasting or 
reminiscing about personal experiences; 
(5) having a poor mastery of the sub- 
stance of learning activities; (6) drifting 
into subjects that are tangential to the 
learning tasks at hand; and (7) using 
class time to do or plan professional or- 
ganization activities. 


fd 
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There are many environmental interrup- 
tions such as: (1) heavy traffic on a nearby 
thoroughfare; (2) trains on a nearby rail- 
road; (3) building repairs of the noisy 
variety; (4) lack of soundproof walls that 
permits activities in different rooms to be 
mutually interruptive; (5) special com- 
munity programs or events to which some 
students may be excused and to which all 
students are enticed during school hours; 
(6) creaking doors; (7) hard walls that 
amplify, distort, and reflect sounds; (8) 
noisy blackboards; and (9) outdoor play- 
grounds too close to the classroom wings 
of the building. 

Many items might be added to each of 
the categories. Each reader may add his 
“pet” items to the lists. Each reader, also, 
will find items that come close to his 
responsibilities or relationships to the school 
in his local community. He will tend to 
rationalize the wisdom and necessity of 
his own acts. Each one has that privilege 
and, in some instances, he may be right 
It is not the purpose of this discussion to 
categorize classroom interruptions in terms 
of those not justified. A justified interrup- 
tion can break the continuity of the learn- 
ing activities just as effectively and dis- 
astrously as can those that are not justified 


“Men at Work” 


No matter what the nature of the in- 
terruptions and no matter who initiates 
them, they simply must become fewer in 
number. Teachers can teach better and 
pupils can learn better in continuous blocks 
of time rather than in a series of unex- 
pected starts and stops. When the bell 
rings, let’s put the “Men at Work”’ sign 
in front of each classroom door and then 
respect that sign! 





would consider the general problem facing 
the school community. In October, 1953, 
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lic relations expert who had had consider- 
able personal experience with a similar 
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The Successful Campaign 


to “Sell” a Major Bond Issue 


Is Described in — 


The 


Sewanhaka 


Story 


MERRILL L. COLTON, Pu.D. 


Supervising Principal 
New Hyde Park Public Schools 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


The largest single school bond issue ever 
proposed in New York State was approved 
on the first vote by the people of the 
Sewanhaka Central High School District, 
located in Nassau County, on June 12, 
1954, when over 25,000 persons went to 
the polls and voted $15,500,000 for new 
buildings. 


The Problem 


In September, 1954, the Sewanhaka Dis- 
trict was faced with a third year of com- 
plete double session for its 4500 grade 9 
through 12 students in a building that 
was designed for 2500. As a result of a 
clarification of the Education Law affect- 
ing Central High School Districts, an order 
was issued recently by the Commissioner 
of Education also placing the jurisdiction 
of the seventh and eighth grades with the 
high school district, effective September, 
1954. This increased the number of stu- 
dents under their responsibility on that 
date to approximately 6800. A population 
study based on a review of the number 
of children actually enrolled in the ele- 
mentary grades, and the preschool chil- 
dren living in the area, showed that by 
1960 the Central High School District 
would need facilities for approximately 
13,000 children. 

This school district is an unusual one 
in the state of New York in that there 
are but four such organizations in existence. 
In 1926 four Union Free School Districts, 
Elmont, Floral Park, Franklin Square, and 
New Hyde Park joined together to form 
this over-all district for high school pur- 
poses only. Each of them has continued as 
an elementary school district and has ac- 
commodated children in Kindergarten 
through grade eight. 
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Cover of the four page, 8, x11 in. First Report which 
utilized facts from a recent population survey to alert 
the community to its need for additional schools 


The Plan of Attack 


As far back as 1941 a comprehensive 
study of this area predicted that this 
district would be faced by just such an 
overwhelming problem. In spite of the 
predictions which were borne out year 
after year as more and more children 
clamored for entry in both the elementary 
and high schools of the area, only dis- 
cussion about the high school building pro- 
gram followed. Plans were advanced from 
time to time only to meet with violent op- 
position from one element or another in 
the district. A review of the history of such 
moves seems to indicate that the favorite 
pastime of the area was to attack any 
person who proposed a plan, as well as 
the plan itself. This sparring continued 
with an ebb and flow or interest in doing 
something for the children of the district 
for some 12 years, with no specific gains 
being made. 

In the spring of 1953, a simple but 
effective plan began to develop for resolv- 
ing the over-all problem. Inasmuch as each 
of the four component districts seemed 
most concerned about what it would get 
out of the expansion program, each area 
was encouraged to present a plan for the 
over-all building expansion program which 
would be acceptable to the local district. 
Out of these a composite plan was de- 
veloped which was given unanimous ap- 
proval at a meeting of the Central High 
School board of education, held on April 
8, 1953. 

At that meeting the board asked that a 


committee be formed of the supervising 
principals of the component districts who 
would work with the supervising principal 
of the Central High School District in the 
preparation of a comprehensive plan for 
the development of this program. As a 
preliminary step a plan for the develop- 
ment of this program was prepared and 
presented to the Central High School board 
of education on May 25. The general ac- 
ceptance of this gave rise to a pattern 
which was used in the development of a 
plan for moving the program ahead. 

It became clear that the expansion pro- 
gram divided itself neatly into five areas 
of concern, or as it was called locally — 
the five fingered hand: population, cur- 
riculum, buildings, finance, and public re- 
lations. The approach should be to study 
each of these areas, one at a time. It was 
agreed, also, that the best results would 
be achieved if they were considered in 
that order, with the exception that a pro- 
gram of public relations should be carried 
on throughout the study to bring about 
the necessary orientation of the people of 
the community to the need and the pro- 
gram that was being developed. Too, it 
seemed advisable that preliminary study 
be given each of these topics by the Super- 
vising Principals’ Committee, and the re- 
sults presented to the board. Once these 
were accepted, they would be further re- 
viewed by all the members of all the boards 
of the component districts. This would 
assure common acceptance of the plans in 
general and provide a basis for detailed 
study by larger groups involving the people 
of the community. 
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| Other Areas in Planning 


At the same time it became apparent 
that other phases of the general planning 
should be implemented. Among these, the 
following were to become of prime im- 
portance as the program developed. 

1. Consultants were made available to 
the Supervising Principals’ Committee in 
each of the areas of study. These included 
representatives from the State Education 
Department, experts in each of the fields 
of study from among administrators of 
the state, and members of the staff of the 
School of Education from nearby Uni- 
versities. 

2. Committees, composed of teachers 
from the Central High School and from 
component districts, were developed to 
bring together the best recommendations 
on the curriculum to be housed in the 
enlarged building program. In the final 
stages of their work there were 18 such 
committees, involving over 100 members 
of the professional staff. These groups co- 
ordinated summary reports on such sub- 
jects as the library program, the music 
program, guidance, physical education, 
health, as well as the more academic 
courses. These recommendations were co- 
ordinated into the program that was later 
translated into the preliminary plans for 
the buildings. As the detailed plans are 
prepared, these too will be examined in 
the light of these committee reports. This 
plan developed strong interest among the 
staff. and at the same time gave a solid 
basis for decisions which were made 


Role of the Layman 


3. The involvement of many lay per- 
sons in each of the component districts 
and the co-ordination of their thinking 
became a most important part of the 
prorram. Early in 1953. plans had been 
made to assure the development and con- 
tinuance of district citizen groups which 





would consider the general problem facing 
the school community. In October, 1953, 
a representative co-ordinating citizens’ com- 
mittee for the Central High School Dis- 
trict was appointed from these larger 
groups by the board of education to con-° 
sider the preparation of the public rela- 
tions materials and map the program to 
be followed in the latter days of the 
campaign for the vote on the bond issue. 
They co-ordinated the preparation of the 
first report from the board which was 
issued in January, 1954. As plans pro- 
gressed on the curriculum and _ building 
plans to house it, they also aided in the 
preparation of the second report which was 
issued on May 27. As the financial report, 
made in conjunction with the State Educa- 
tion Department became available, they 
also aided in the development of the third 
and final report, which was distributed 
on June 8. Posters, bumper signs, and 
other devices to advertise the campaign 
were also prepared by this group. 

4. Special attention was given to the 
development and co-ordination of the work 
of the several committees and interested 
groups in the local areas of the district to 
provide for house-to-house coverage of the 
three basic reports during the latter part 
of the campaign. 

During the final weeks of the campaign, 
various plans were used in each of the 
communities to bring the story to each 
one through personal contact. In one com- 
munity, the Parent-Teacher Association 
made a complete house-to-house delivery 
of the second report and at the same 
time answered questions about the pro- 
gram. In another, the Boy Scouts distrib- 
uted sheets calling attention to the date 
of the vote and the places where it would 
be held. Sound trucks, telephone cam- 
paigns, exhibits in public locations, and 
other direct appeal techniques were used. 
As a special aid in the co-ordination of 
these activities, the Central High School 
Board made available the services of a pub- 













lic relations expert who had had consider- 
able personal experience with a similar 
school issue in a neighboring community. 
This proved invaluable. 


Public Relations Approach 


As in every selling campaign, the manner 
in which the appeal was stated became of 
prime importance. The materials prepared 
by the Central board of education were 
straightforward and positive. However, no 
sufficient background of understanding had 
been built up over a period of time to 
sell the proposition on this alone. Appeals 
to local pride were utilized with benefit. 
yet at the same time care was taken that 
old conflicts were not revived. Out of the 
conflicts, and out of the basic brochures 
there came a broad awareness of the 
seriousness of the educational problem 
faced by the whole community. 


Observations 


From this story the following important 
observations have been drawn: 

1. In a program that is to be successful, 
there must be a central group that maps 
and carries through the over-all program, 
adjusting it at all times in view of the 
new developments. 

2. Communities do not have to carve 
out new plans, or invent new ways to 
carry on a needed expansion program. A 
survey of the work done in other com- 
munities, and the plans followed there, will 
provide a wealth of material and ideas 
which can be readily adapted to the needs 
of the particular situation. 

3. Groups do not have to work alone 
on such a program. In the Sewanhaka 
campaign, one of the most heartening 
observations was that it was only necessary 
to call on a person or group that had had 
experience with such work in another com- 
munity, and help was readily given on a 
specific problem. 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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TABLE I. Dimensions of General Class- 
rooms in 23 Washington High Schools* 


igth 
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3 Width in Feet 3 


ation was found in all types of space units. 
A possibility presented itself that areas of 
other academic classrooms were determined 
in some cases by the assignment of a 
narticnlar elecernam 


area tn tha caanaral 


general classroom with science laboratories 
was 85 per cent and with home-economics 
rooms, 65 per cent. Both were significant 
at the one per cent level of confidence. 
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A Significant Study of — 





Space Allocation in Washington High Schools 


ERNEST HAYES, Pu.D. 


Professor, Department of Education 
University of Oregon 
Portland, Ore. 


I 


Schoolhousing is one of the most critical 
problems in education facing the nation. 
This fact was the basis for a study of 
the space allocation in the public high 
schools built in the state of Washington 
since 1947. Population forecasts have in- 
dicated that in the period from 1951 to 
1966 an increase of 83.18 per cent -in 
high school population could be expected 
in the state of Washington. This meant 
that in 1966 approximately 4000 more high 
school classrooms will be needed in this 
state than were in use in 1951. It was 
intended that a study of what had been 
done in buildings would be a guide to 
future construction by attempting to estab- 
lish basic minimum areas for the various 
spaces generally found in high schools. 

The survey found that 23 new public 
high schools had been erected in Wash- 
ington during the years 1947 to 1954. 
These ranged in estimated maximum stu- 
dent capacity! from 900 to 113. The schools 
were divided into two groups: (1) larger 
schools, with a student capacity of 900 
to 428; and (2) smaller schools, with a 
student capacity of 315 to 113. There were 
13 larger and 10 smaller schools. The 
schools were identified by number from 
1 to 23, from largest to smallest. 
final plans of the schools were measured 
for space allocation to: (1) instruction, 
including the spaces for academic class- 
rooms and larger instructional spaces, such 
as the gymnasium, cafeteria, and shops; 
and (2) administration, comprising spaces 
for the administrative suite, teachers’ 
rooms, health suite, kitchen, general toilets, 
janitor’s storage, general storage, book- 
room, and student council suite. Spaces 
for walls, corridors, superintendent’s suite, 
heat, light, ventilation and water were 
outside the scope of the study. 


Superintendent Suites 


One factor of interest to the administra- 
tor was discovered. In the 23 high schools, 
four larger and eight smaller buildings 
had the suite for the superintendent of 
schools in the building. The greater inci- 
dence in smaller schools could likely be 
explained by the fact that these were lo- 
cated in smaller districts, which. from 
the viewpoint of economy, did not have 
separate administration buildings. 

1The formula used was: TS. x 30 75. 


(teacher stations times a class size of 30, times .75 
utilization) 
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Washington high schools were compared 
with the findings of the ‘School Facilities 
Survey.”* It was found that the schools 
studied compared very favorably as to 
size with those of the nation as a whole. 
Of the nation’s high schools, 58.5 per cent 
have 14 or more classrooms as compared 
with 69.5 per cent for the Washington 
high schools. 

Efficiency of the school buildings was 
measured by a standard set by the Com- 
mittee on Schoolhouse Planning® of the 
National Education Association in 1925 
when it was recommended that 50 per cent 
of the building area be allocated to in- 
struction. The Washington high schools 
allowed from 78.35 to 49.42 per cent with 
a median of 67.63, for instruction and 
only one building allocating below the 
recommended 50 per cent. 


GENERAL ANALYSIS 
OF AREAS 


As a basis for comparison, areas for 
the buildings studied were reduced to 
square feet per pupil. Areas per pupil 
allocated to instruction ranged from 124.08 
to 48.12 square feet, with a median of 
94.15. Three schools, having both an audi- 
torium and a gymnasium, ranked highest, 
whereas the four lacking a gymnasium or 
extensive shops ranked lowest. However, 
for the remaining 16 schools with some- 
what similar facilities, the areas per pupil 
for instruction were indiscriminantly dis- 
tributed from 124.08 to 83.65 square feet. 
In the detailed analysis, this was found 
to be due to the great variation in area 
allocated to the same type of space units, 
such as science rooms, library, and cafe- 
teria, in the respective buildings. 

Areas per pupil allocated to adminis- 
tration showed an even greater variation. 
namely, from 21.38 to 6.57 square feet 
per pupil with a median of 10.94. The 
range of 14.81 square feet, which was 
almost one and one-half times the median, 
and the random distribution of areas per 
pupil indicated there was a great variation 
in policy as to areas allocated for ad- 
ministration. 


2U. S. Department of Health, Education. and 
Welfare, School Facilities Survey (Washington, D. C. 
The Department, 1953), 139 pp. 

3F. Irving Cooper, Report of Committee on School- 
house Planning (Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1925), 163 pp. 


Total Area per Pupil 


Total area per pupil for the buildings 
varied from 187.69 to 91.36 square feet, 
with a median of 140.17. The 18 buildings 
that could be considered complete units — 
those having a gymnasium, shops, and a 
cafeteria — ranged from 187.69 to 122.60 
square feet per pupil. The three campus 
type schools tended to rate lower than 
the traditional type. The largest building 
was a campus style structure and its total 
area per pupil was 122.60 square feet. 

Total storage space allowed for instruc- 
tion and administration was calculated in 
terms of area per pupil. This had the 
wide range of 12.60 to 1.54 square feet 
per pupil. Again, considering only the com- 
plete buildings, the range was 12.60 to 
3.50 square feet per pupil. Areas tended 
to increase with the student capacity of 
the buildings. A tentative minimum stand- 
ard for total storage was set at five square 
feet per pupil. 

In general, the great variation in areas, 
both in square feet and square feet per 
pupil, was so extensive that a great need 
for detailed study of buildings was indi- 
cated. Certainly no standards outside of 
total storage, which was highly tentative, 
could be recommended for space allocation 
to instruction and administration taken as 
two major units. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF 
SPACE ALLOCATION 


In the detailed analysis of the high 
school buildings studied, there were two 
aims: (1) to determine any trends in 
space allocation; and (2) to set up basic 
minimum standards as guides for future 
construction. A review was made of na- 
tionally recommended standards for space 
allocation in high schools. It was found 
that the information was somewhat in- 
complete and many standards were given 
in wide ranges, such as, from 750 to 900 
square feet. Thus, it was planned to supply 
standards where none seemed to exist and 
to assign single value standards where 
ranges were given. The basis of any re- 
vision of standards was the areas found 
in the 23 Washington high schools studied. 
Further attempts were made to extend 
the use of area per pupil of maximum 
pupil capacity as a basis for comparison. 

General Classrooms. In the schools 
studied, there were 174 general classrooms, 
ranging in area from 1296 to 645 square 
feet, with a median of 864. The middle 
50 per cent or 87 classrooms, lay bhe- 
tween 896 and 816 square feet. The dis- 
tribution of areas was as follows: 

1. Less than 750 square feet — 17 rooms 

2. Between 750 and 900 square feet — 122 

classrooms 

3. Equal to or over 900 square feet — 35 

classrooms. 
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TABLE I. Dimensions of General Class- 
rooms in 23 Washington High Schools* 


=~ 

~~ & - . ~ 
ss Width in Feet 3 
3.823 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 34 «= 2S 
21 1 1 
28 2 21 2 & 
29 1 1 5 
30 5 5 10 
31 15 1 16 
32 5 9 7 5 3 29 
33 11 1 2 
34 3 3 
35 es 4 3 
36 25 14 1 1 41 
37 5 5 
38 1 1 
39 l 1 2 
40 2 4 6 
44 1 1 
48 1 1 2 
Tea ST 7%. 26 2 MH 8M is 


*Dimensions are given to the nearest foot 


In most schools, the tendency was to 
have general classrooms of about the 
same size. Two of the smaller schools had 
classrooms of varied sizes that were stag- 
gered over a fairly wide range. The cor- 
relation between maximum student capacity 


TABLE II. Comparison of Areas of 
General Classrooms With Science and 
Home-Economics Rooms in 15 
Washington High Schools 


School General Science Home 
No. Classrooms* Laboratories* Economics* 


2 739 1,000 1,111 
14 749 1,029 998 
6 767 968 976 
15 793 1,234 1,274 
13 805 1,121 1,148 
7 813 1,287 1,277 
1 827 1,249 1,495 
9 850 1,142 1,582 
10 878 1,175 1,568 
8 885 1,280 1,509 
11 889 1,296 1,624 
3 894 1,248 1,397 
4 922 1,520 1,546 
5 932 1,475 1,358 
12 1,015 1,456 1,340 


*Areas are given to the nearest square foot. Also, 
the figures represent an average area of this type 
of room found in the respective buildings. 


of the schools and areas of general class- 
rooms was—5 per cent, which was not 
significant. This denied the suggestion that 
larger high schools would have larger classes 
and so would have larger general class- 
rooms. 

Table I gives the dimensions of the 
general classrooms. A tendency to break 
away from the narrow classroom was in- 
dicated. Seven of the 23 high schools have 
multi-lateral lighting, permitting wider 
rooms. However, the rectangular rooms 
predominated. Rooms also gave evidence 
of a preference for a certain design by a 
particular architect. 

Another interesting factor was an appar- 
ent relationship between the size of general 
classrooms and that of special classrooms. 
As will be indicated in Part II, a great vari- 


ation was found in all types of space units. 
A possibility presented itself that areas of 
other academic classrooms were determined 
in some cases by the assignment of a 
particular area to the general classroom. 
Table II give a comparison of the area of 
the average general classroom with that 
of the science laboratories and home-eco- 
nomics rooms of Schools 1 to 15. It is 
evident that the larger the general class- 
room, the larger the svecial classrooms 
tended to be. The correlation of size of 


How They Used — 





general classroom with science laboratories 
was 85 per cent and with home-economics 
rooms, 65 per cent. Both were significant 
at the one per cent level of confidence. 
The implication points to the general class- 
room as the possible focal point of plan- 
ning adequate space for instruction in the 
high school. Thus, it was recommended 
that the minimum standard for the general 
classroom in the high school be 900 square 
feet. 
(To be continued) 


TV in the Muncie Schools 


KATHLEEN MEEHAN 


Director of Publications 
Muncie City Schools 
Muncie, Ind. 


“In tune with the times!” is exactly 
what the Muncie city schools were with 
their weekly TV programs that became a 
feature of Muncie’s way of life. 

When approached by a member of the 
staff of Muncie’s television station, WLBC- 
TV, to do a series of 13 telecasts on Mun- 
cie’s schools, R. D. Shaffer, superintendent 
of Muncie City Schools, was receptive to 
such a venture. Members of the board 
of school trustees, also anxious to bring 
glimpses of Muncie schools into the living 
rooms of the Muncie families, seconded 
Mr. Shaffer’s enthusiasm, and the wheels 
of planning began rolling. 

A committee of school personnel was 
appointed to discuss the potentialities of 
turning the spotlight of TV on the edu- 
cational program of Muncie. The consen- 
sus of the group was that the program 
should include examples of good teaching 
with small groups of children representing 
all grade levels and all phases of the 
school’s most important work. 


The Sponsors 


The following week the committee met 
with representatives of the TV station who 
announced that they had “sold” the 15- 
minute spot to two local dairies. 

The co-ordinator, a member of the school 
faculty, was given a period each day not 
only to work with teachers whose classes 
appeared on TV but also to confer with 
personnel from the station. The shows be- 
gan with the familiar refrain of “School 
Days.” A large picture of the school build- 
ing attended by the group on that day’s 
program was used in the background. 

Coming at 4:15 p.m. each Friday, the 
program afforded participants time to go 
to the station after school and become 
familiar with the surroundings. Transporta- 
tion to and from the station was pro- 
vided by principals and teachers. This late 
afternoon time also permitted other teach- 
ers and pupils to see the telecasts. Chil- 


dren of all Muncie’s schools and their 
parents were reminded each week to see 
the program by an announcement in the 
schools’ weekly ‘‘Messenger.”’ 

With the pendulum of popular interest 
ever swinging to and iro in this community 
of approximately 60,000, it was important 
that such a program be timely. Cognizant 
of the activities of the Muncie family, the 
co-ordinator worked out a schedule with 
eyes on the calendar. Indicative of careful 
planning is the fact that, during the series 
of 13 programs, each grade level was repre- 
sented and that subjects included both 
wide variety of curricular subjects and such 
extracurricular activities as an observance 
of Good Friday, counseling, and the com- 
munity observance of National Music 
Week. 

From the very first program on 
“Weather” a great deal of favorable com- 
ment has been received. The schedule 
featured a group of irresistible first-grade 
youngsters having a reading lesson and an 
exhibition of wrestling as a part of the 
physical fitness program on the junior 
high school kind. 


A Variety of Programs 


Especially popular programs were a fifth- 
grade arithmetic lesson and a demonstration 
of teaching “Phonics and Spelling.” The 
wide range of possibilities afforded by 
such presentation is illustrated by the fact 
that a junior high school art lesson was 
succeeded by an appearance of the Central 
High School’s basketball team. Both were 
well received. 

The series incorporated help for parents 
with children approaching kindergarten age 
in a telecast of the amazing feats kinder- 
garten cherubs can do. The program on 
counseling stressed the importance of guid- 
ing children with personal and social prob- 
lems and also careful counseling and voca- 
tional planning before entering high school. 
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Harris Hill Elementary School, Clarence, New York — James Wm. Kideney and Associates, Architects, Buffalo 


In a Small Community — 





An Award Winning School 


JAMES WM. KIDENEY 


Architect 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DR. RALPH J. STANLEY 


Supervising Principal 
Clarence, N. Y. 


The Buffalo-Western New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects 
presented the 1953 “Award of Merit” for 
elementary school design to James Wm. 
Kideney and Associates, architects of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for their design of the Harris 
Hill Elementary School in Clarence, N. Y. 

The Harris Hill Elementary School 
Building was authorized by the voters of 
the district in July, 1952. It opened in 
September, 1954, with an enrollment of 
540 pupils in kindergarten through grade 
6. The school is built on a 16.4 acre site 
selected by the voters and purchased in 
1950. The main area measuring approxi- 
mately 770 by 700 feet is set back from 
Harris Hill Road about 600 feet. The 
approach to the school is about 50 feet 
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wide and contains a walk and driveway 
which circles in front of both school en- 
trances. To the right of the driveway is 
a parking space for 108 cars. 

Since the school building occupies only 
a small part of the main land area, there 
is room for three playfields; one for the 
kindergarten; one for grades 1, 2, and 3; 
and one for grades 4, 5, and 6. The build- 
ing is ‘““U” shaped. The bottom of the “U” 
contains the general office, principal's office, 
cafeteria and kitchen, and a combination 
auditorium and gymnasium. The classrooms 
are contained in the two long wings which 
form the legs of the “U.” The east wing 
contains the health room, two kindergarten 
rooms, and nine classrooms for grades 1, 
2, and 3. The west wing contains the 


library, an arts and crafts room, an activity 
room, and nine classrooms for grades 4, 
5, and 6. There is a separate exit from 
the kindergarten to the play area and from 
lower and higher grades to their play 
areas. If required the arts and crafts room 
and library can be used as classrooms. 


Radiant Heating 


Every room has a window wall providing 
a maximum of natural lighting. All class- 
rooms are heated by radiant heat panels in 
the floor which is of concrete covered with 
asphalt tile. Each room has its own ther- 
mostat for individual room temperature 
control. Fin-tube auxiliary heating is also 
provided on all exterior walls. This warms 
the cold downdraft from the window areas, 
insuring maximum heating comfort, uni- 
formly in all parts of the room. Fresh fil- 
tered air is circulated to each room through 
a system of ducts. This air is warmed in 
cold weather. Ventilation of this type ob- 
viates the necessity of opening windows for 
the air is being changed more efficiently 
and more comfortably than could be ob- 
tained through open windows. Kindergarten 
rooms and classrooms 1, 2, and 3 have 
toilets in each room, so that the small chil- 
dren are never out of the teachers’ super- 
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In addition to an adjoining storage room, three walls of the arts and crafts room 
are lined with storage cabinets. 
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School, Clarence, New York — James Wm. Kideney & 
Associates, Architects, Buffalo 
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A A front view of the Harris Hill 

school: the doors at the left lead 
to the administrative offices and the 
primary classroom wing; the entrance 
at the right to the auditorium- 
gymnasium and _ the _ elementary 
classrooms. 


The cheerful kindergarten has > 
its own exit to the play area. 


Y A typical primary classroom 
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vision. Each classroom has a lavatory and 
drinking fountain. 

The kitchen, gleaming in new equipment, 
is separated from the cafeteria by a serving 
counter and passageway. The cafeteria is 
provided with furniture that can be quickly 
rearranged to seat an audience when the 
cafeteria is used for entertainment. The 
tables fold into the walls and every other 
row of chairs is turned around. A stage is 
built at one end with lockers on either side 
for boy scout and girl scout equipment. The 
main auditorium has a*large stage which is 
provided with a sliding wall. This can easily 
be closed to make the stage area into a 
classroom. 

Provision has been made for removing 
at some later date, the large window at the 
back of the stage when a new auditorium 
is added. The space from which the window 
will be removed will then become the pro- 
scenium opening. The present auditorium 
has a sliding wall, which when extended 
divides the area into two gymnasiums — 
one for girls and one for boys. A boys’ 
locker and shower room opens into the 
boys’ gym, and a locker and shower room 
for the girls opens into the girls’ gym. 
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Left: The inviting lobby outside the principal's office. Right: The spacious cafeteria is located between the academic wings. 


Each gymnasium and locker room exits 
into the elementary playfield of grades 4, 
5, and 6. 

When the school is used in the evening, 
the classroom wings can be isolated by gates 
allowing access to the cafeteria, auditorium, 
gymnasium. library, and toilet facilities. 


For the Future 


The school has been planned for future 
expansion. Both wings can have additions at 
the south end. The boiler selected has ade- 
quate capacity to heat eight additional 
classrooms and the proposed auditorium. 
The gymnasium and cafeteria facilities are 
built to accommodate 800 pupils. The 
present building has a capacity of 600 
pupils. 

The cost of the building not including 
classroom equipment was $805,300. The 
cost of the completed project which in- 
cludes architectural services, landscaping, 
grading, roadways, sanitary system, con- 
nection to services, and school and cafe- 
teria equipment was $1,075,000. Since 
there was no stream adjacent to the site, 
sewage disposal presented a problem. The 
sanitary system, as completed, is composed 
of a large septic tank with two ejector 
pumps working in relays to pump the 
effluent to two different drain fields which 
are of special construction and contain ap- 
proximately two miles of drain tile in order 
to meet the requirements of the State Sani- 
tary Department. Effluent percolates up- 
ward and leaves no waste. 


An Ideal Site 


The distance of the school from Harris 
Hill Road is over 700 feet. Many ad- 
vantages are gained. The school is isolated 
from all traffic and street noise. Windows 
look out upon trees, shrubbery, and lawns 
which do not have the distracting effect 
of moving traffic and pedestrians. The quiet 
atmosphere of this site is ideal for an 
elementary school. 

This school is evidence of the kind of 
schools the people of Clarence Central Dis- 
trict want. A citizens advisory committee, 
composed of many parents representing 
various community organizations and areas 
of the school district, together with teach- 
ers, worked with the architects, adminis- 
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A typical elementary classroom 


trative staff, and board of education in 
planning this building. This was truly a 
co-operative community project. The people 
of Clarence have responded admirably to 
the challenge of new educational needs for 
their children. 


—— —<—______—__ - 


OPEN NEW SCHOOLS 


The board of education of the Antioch-Live 
Oak unified district, Antioch, Calif., has com- 
pleted two new schools, including the Belshaw 
elementary school and the Antioch Senior High 
School. The high school contains 25 classrooms, 
a library, a gymnasium, a cafeteria, two shops, 
and offices. The building which cost $1,669,000, 
was erected from plans prepared by Wurster, 
Bernardi & Emmons, San Francisco. 

The board has employed architects to plan 
further additions to be financed out of the 
1955 budget and to do long-range planning 





for future building needs. The board antici- 
pates a large increase in enrollments due to 
the purchase of industrial sites and the influx 
of new families in the area. 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
SHORT COURSE 


A five-day training course for school build- 
ing service supervisors, custodians, janitors, 
engineers, and executive housekeepers will be 
offered at Teachers College, in New York City, 
from June 6 to 10. 

The training course will be handled by a 
trained staff in charge of Prof. H. H. Linn, 
of Teachers College. The course will comprise 
lectures and demonstrations on various phases 
of the care and upkeep of school plants. 

Information can be obtained by writing to 
Prof. H. H. Linn, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, 
N. Y. 
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To discerning board of education mem- 
bers, this seemed too high a price to pay 
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In a Program Cleverly 


Designed to 
Modernize Older 
Elementary Schools, 


Racine Built — 


FIVE MULTI-PURPOSE ROOMS 


Racine, Wis., like so many other medium 
size cities, is experiencing new large scale 
residential building in the suburban areas. 
The majority of new school building, there- 
fore, has been constructed to serve these 
growing population areas. 

Most of the older elementary schools, 


MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM 
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which were constructed in or before the 
1890’s, now serve the geographic areas 
located in the center of the city. These 
are relatively staple population areas, ex- 
periencing only the growth of an increased 
birth rate. It was expected that a program 
of replacing these older elementary school 
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FLOOR PLAN 
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Floor plan of a typical Racine multi-purpose room, illustrating 
arrangement of gymnasium, stage, toilet, and 


kitchen facilities. 
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The Lake Elementary School before and after multi-purpose room 
was added. Convenient exits and entrances allow easy access 
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to both the old building and the addition. 


ERNEST G. LAKE, Px.D. 


Superintendent of Schools 
Racine, Wis. 


buildings would be begun after the war. The 
increasing school population in areas of 
new residential construction, however, made 
this program impossible. 

A careful appraisal was made by a com- 
petent architect of several older elementary 
schools; all were pronounced sound in 
construction and especially suitable for 
large scale improvements. Early in 1946, 
a long range plan for repainting and im- 
proving the heating and lighting systems of 
the older buildings was suggested to finan- 
cial authorities. 


























Fireproof Stair Wells 


This program of modernization was well 
under way by 1952, when a new develop- 
ment forced school authorities to reconsider 
the arrangement. In each school, typical 
of 1890 construction, auditorium facilities 
were located on the third floor. All were 
condemned by the Wisconsin State Build- 
ing Commission until fireproof stair wells 
were built to these auditoriums. The board 
of education immediately closed all such 
facilities to further student and adult use. 

A typical school was selected and an 
architect was commissioned to draw speci- 
fications for new stairway construction. 
Upon receipt of bids, it was determined 
that it would cost approximately $60,000 
for each school to provide suitable stairway 
construction if third story use was to be 
allowed. 












The special outside drinking fountain 
(above) can be locked up after school 
hours to eliminate vandalism. School 
playground equipment room (below) 
and inside locked room (right) offer 
an abundance of handy storage space. 





Two views of a multi-purpose room show stage and chalk board: sides. Adequate floor 


surface can easily accommodate assembly, physical training, and social activities. 





To discerning board of education mem- 
bers, this seemed too high a price to pay 
for the use of meager auditorium facilities. 
The suggestion was made that a multi- 
purpose room could be added to all the 
buildings, which could offer improved facili- 
ties and at the same time not cost a great 
deal more. Present stairway construction 
was declared suitable if only two floors 
were used. An architect was again set to 
work to study the new program. 

A sum of $500,000 was requested for 
immediate construction of new multi-pur- 
pose rooms for five elementary schools 
Parents and city council members quickly 
accepted this program of improving older 
school facilities in the center of the city 
By November, 1954, all five rooms were 
dedicated for use. 


The General Purposes 

In planning the projects, these general 
purposes were kept in mind: 

1. The new multi-purpose rooms would 
provide for the older buildings the same 
gymnasium facilities included in all the 
recent elementary school building construc- 
tion projects; 

2. The new units were to be planned 
for adult as well as pupil use, during schoo! 
as well as after school hours (providing 
for Boy and Girl Scout affairs, for recrea- 
tion programs of the city sponsored Recrea- 
tion Commission, for PTA meetings and 
activities, and for all the social aspects 
of the elementary school program) ; 

3. Entrance and exits were to be planned 
to allow for convenient, safe, and immedi- 
ate entrance from ground floor levels. Each 
was to be designed to permit locking off 
the new addition from the older building; 

4. Auxiliary facilities were to be pro- 
vided in all units. They would include a 
stage with proper exits, adequate storage 
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1] side as well as inside use. Utilized Functional Ideas 

+ In the past decade, new ideas and 

‘L} A Combined Effort improved facilities, as well as new ma- 

i Throughout the planning stage, teachers terials, have contributed to the functional 

| and principals, and the business and super- value of modern school buildings. Used 

4) visory staff were given opportunities to in connection with the kitchen serving Space conserving inwall tables and 
it offer suggestions and criticisms. A special facilities, in-wall tables were installed as benches in each unit provide suitable 
if educational consultant from the architect’s a valuable conserver of space. A special seating accommodations for 150. 


Yj A minimum of maintenance and janitorial throughout. Side wall colors were harmo- 
i; care were the primary concerns with regard nized with hard-surfaced materials. Cur- 
\ to economical operation. Cheap beginning tains and adjoining front side walls were 
construction costs were soon dismissed as treated with strong accent colors in har- 
} generally contributing to higher mainte- mony with opposite wall colors. Corridors 
nance costs. Brick and cinder block and were painted in bright blues, tans, and 
tile, materials considered easiest to main- reds. 
Swift to place and remove are chairs 
stored in special compartments 
under the stage. 
\ 
i 
‘ 
} 


and ample floor size; a kitchen, inwall 
serving tables, and suitable storage for 
dishes and food; boys’ and girls’ toilet 
facilities so located as to permit use in 
connection with the multi-purpose room 
and with the playgrounds; suitable storage 
areas for folding chairs and play equip- 
ment; shower room and sound equipment 
facilities; and drinking fountain for out- 


office worked with the superintendent and 
board in drafting the final plans. The total 
cost for the five rooms was $509,977.54. 

In planning an acceptable design for the 
Racine multi-purpose rooms, several gen- 
eral principles served as guides to the archi- 
tect and to the school staff. The erected 
buildings were to be economical to operate, 
modern in detail, and pleasing in aesthetic 
effect. 






tain, were used as wall surfacing through- 
out. Toilets and toilet partitions were all 
designed to hang above the floor to make 
for easy janitor care. Woodwork was all 
done in natural color. Wherever possible, 
doors, equipment, storage cabinets, etc., 
were installed flush to the walls — thus 
easing the dusting problem. 


recording and broadcasting unit was in- 
stalled in the wall. A new type gymnasium 
ceiling light fixture was installed which 
permitted light bulb removal without the 
cumbersome process of using an 18-ft. 
ladder. 

Lighting fixtures were carefully selected 
for their aesthetic as well as for their 
practical effect. Warm tans and cool grays 
were selected as hard-surfaced materials 








Stage equipment and janitor’s supplies can be 
neatly stored in special shelves shown above. 
When not needed, the piano can be swiftly 





put in room (below) right off stage. 





Kitchen features direct 
outside entrance and exit 
with adequate food and dish 
storage, as well as hand 

and dish sinks. 
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Legal Bases Needed for — 





Managing Student Activities Funds 


LLOYD E. McCANN 


Co-ordinator of Graduate Study in Education 


College of Education, Butler University 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The statutes regulating the financial 
management of high school student ac- 
tivities in a number of the states reflect 
the importance attached to these activ- 
ities in the public mind and a determi- 
nation that the funds involved shall be 
carefully administered. The sums in ques- 
tion are very substantial. Activity accounts 
may occasionally handle as much as $100 
per pupil per year in the smaller high 
schools. Per pupil amounts are usually 
smaller in the larger schools, but the to- 
tals may exceed $100,000 annually in many 
of the largest city high schools. Such 
amounts arouse public concern. 

Some of the present laws providing for 
the safekeeping and accounting of activity 
funds originated as remedial legislation. 
That is, they are laws which were designed 
to correct unhappy situations or were 
passed “against” actions that somebody 
thought undesirable. 

During the stringent financial period of 
the 1930’s an athletic goods company 
found it necessary to sue a local high 
school in Oklahoma to collect an overdue 
account. The case was carried to the State 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma which finally 
denied the appeal on the ground that the 
activity account had no legal existence. 
Later the Oklahoma legislature passed a 
law establishing activity accounts and pro- 
viding for their administration. 

At about the same time complaints de- 
veloped in Indiana communities that all 
was not well in the management of bas- 
ketball gate receipts. These complaints fin- 
ally led to the passage of the first of a 
series of Indiana laws regulating the fiscal 
management of school activities in the 
state. 

Activity funds have been the subject of 
a number of lawsuits that have reached 
the appellate courts in various states. Most 
of these cases arose in situations where 
there was no applicable law. Pennsylvania 
cases constitute an exception, but in that 
state litigation requiring an interpretation 
of existing laws has been followed by legis- 
lative changes clarifying state policy. The 
statutes now on the books do not appear to 
have provoked lawsuits, but on the con- 
trary seem to have reduced the need for 
litigation in the states where the laws are 
in force. 


1Lowe and Campbell 
Nunn, 182 Okla 


Athletic Goods 
304, 77 P. 2d 738 
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Abolishing “Cigar Box” Accounting 


The absence of litigation does not nec- 
essarily indicate that all legal problems 
have been solved or even that the law has 
had a favorable effect upon school opera- 
tion. However in Indiana, which like 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania has a 
fairly elaborate law, the statute has met 
with general approval by both the public 
and by school administrators. There seems 
to be little question that the effects of the 
law upon the conduct of school business 
have been salutary. Central accounting for 
funds is required, upon prescribed book- 
keeping forms. Required banking in a 
separate account abolishes the “cigar box” 
and “pants pockets” methods of holding 
and accounting for activities funds still pos- 
sible in some localities. Bond and audit 
requirements not only guarantee the mini- 
mum business procedures, but offer some 
protection to the professional reputations 
of the treasurers. 

Certain provisions of the Indiana law 
have proved cumbersome in operation. One 
such provision states: 

No funds shall be transferred from the ac- 
counts of any organization, class, or activity 
except by a majority vote of its members 
and/or by the approval of the principal, spon- 
sor, and treasurer of the organization, class, or 
activity .2 

This statement has been interpreted to 
mean that no organization can overdraw 
its account. The only way an organization 
such as the Junior Class can spend more 
than its current balance is for another or- 
ganization to make a formal transfer, loan- 
ing funds to the Junior Class. 

A graduating senior class may fail to act 
on transferring its balance before the treas- 
urer and members of the class have scat- 
tered and the sponsor has left the school 
system. Then the account is left to hang 
on indefinitely. 

Moreover, it is sometimes hard to de- 
termine who has a right to vote on par- 
ticular funds. Who may vote on the dis- 
position of gate receipts from a football 
game? Players, substitutes, squad mem- 
bers not substitutes, coaches, administra- 
tors, cheer leaders, members of the cheer- 
ing section, members of the marching band, 
concessionaires, ushers, ticket takers — 
where do you draw the line? There is no 
doubt that all of those named contribute 


2Burns’ Annotated Indiana Statutes, 28-5145. 
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something to the activity referred to as a 
“football game.” 

A number of other matters remain in 
considerable doubt under the Indiana law. 
No authority is stated for school districts 
to deposit petty cash or revolving funds 
in the activities account. Athletic insur- 
ance for players is not mentioned. No re- 
strictions are imposed upon the central- 
activities account in managing memorial 
funds. Fortunately no question has been 
litigated regarding the disposition of funds 
from basketball tournaments held in high 
school facilities, although there is no spe- 
cific authority for a high school to hold 
membership in an association of schools or 
participate in its activities. Such authority 
probably exists under the terms of a Texas 
decision,® but if the division of tournament 
receipts should be challenged, litigation 
would probably be necessary to decide the 
issue. 


Legal Status Advisable 


However the major legal question in ad- 
ministering the activities account turns 
about the definition of the legal status of 
the account. This question exists in every 
state where the account legally exists and 
where there is either no law or a law 
which does not define the status of the 
account. The methods of managing activity 
funds (beyond statutory directions) and 
the liabilities of school officials are de- 
termined by the kind of entity a high 
school activities account is held to be. 

There is no doubt that the fund has a 
legal existence in those states which have 
laws directly governing its administration. 
Related laws no doubt establish its exist- 
ence in certain other states. A well-rea- 
soned case in Utah acknowledged the exist- 
ence of the fund in that state even in the 
absence of any statutory provision.* 

But once the account is known to exist, 
just what kind of creature is it? The best 
discussion of the question available is in 
the opinion of a Pennsylvania court in the 
Hatfield case.° The court held that proceeds 


3University Interscholastic League v. Midwestern 
University, 255 S.W. 2d 177; see also ibid., 250 S.W 
2d 587. 

‘Beard vy. Board of Education, 81 Utah 51, 
2d 900. 

SPetition of the Auditors of Hatfield Township 
School District, 161 Pa. Super. 388, 54 A. 2d 833 
For related cases touching the fiscal management of 
high school activities by school districts or activities 
treasurers see also, Im re German Township School 
Directors, 46 D. & C. 562 (Pa.); Baum vy. Hanover 
Township School District, 71 D. & C. 409 (Pa.) 
Reed v. Rhea County, 189 Tenn. 256, 225 S.W. 2d 
49; Watson v. School District of Bay City, 324 Mich 
1, 36 N.W. 2d 195: Lowe and Campbell Athletic 
Goods Company vy. Tangipahoa Parish School Board, 
15 So. 2d 98; ibid. 20 So. 2d 422; ibid. 32 So. 2d 
84; Southwestern Broadcasting Company v. Oil Center 
Broadcasting Company, 210 S.W. 2d 230. 
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from activities such as athletics and dra- 
matics in which district property was used 
were district (public) funds. Both these 
funds and the district petty cash fund 
(which the court declared to be illegal) 
were trust funds held by the activities 
treasurer. The treasurer acted as the agent 
of the board in paying these funds out 
under the school district board’s direction. 
The use of these funds was held to be sub- 
ject to the same restrictions (such as those 
requiring competitive bidding) which were 
imposed on other district funds. The court 
also pointed out that the treasurer acted as 
the agent of individual pupils who gave him 
money with which to purchase class jewelry 
and similar articles. 

This language would appear to mean that 
custodians of activity funds in Pennsyl- 
vania are governed not only by the statute 
dealing with activity funds, but also by 
both the common law and Pennsylvania 
statutes relating to trusts and agency. This 
restricts still further the independence of 
the treasurer in managing the fund. The 
court was interpreting a Pennsylvania 
statute in the Hatfield case, and it is un- 
certain how far other courts interpreting 
other statutes in other states might go in 
accepting the Hatfield case as a precedent. 

A number of other legal positions 
are possible for an activities account. 
The central-activities-accounting authority 
might be incorporated, or individual high 
school organizations might be incorporated, 
as college fraternities and athletic associa- 
tions often are. Unincorporated college 
groups have sometimes been defined as 
voluntary associations or joint ventures. 
There is a separate body of law dealing 
with each of these designations. 

Many high school organizations are 
similar in nature to unincorporated col- 
lege groups, but the high school groups are 
composed of minor children. The courts 
are reluctant to adjudge groups composed 
of minors as joint ventures.® There are a 
few examples of high school activities be- 
ing operated by corporations.* The same 
general legal principles apply, of course, to 
both individual high school organizations 
and to the central accounting authority. 


Suggested Legal ‘Terms 


Questions of status can be answered by 
statutory definition. But reducing school 
policy to statutory terms cannot be ex- 
pected to eliminate all problems connected 
with the operation of  school-activity 
finances. The present laws do not do so 
and new laws are not likely to solve every- 
thing. Well-drawn legislation, however, can 
limit the most serious uncertainties and 
make it possible to control difficult 
problems. 

The main outlines for a statute regu- 
lating the management of activity finances 
are reasonably clear. Exact policy inclu- 
sions will vary somewhat from state to 
state depending upon state patterns of 
school administration and upon agree- 
ment in each state as to what are desirable 
ways of handling student activities and 
their finances. 

43 Corpus Juris Secundum 186. See also Thurman 
v. Consolidated District, 94 Fed. Supp. 616. 

7See Hale v. Davis, 86 Ga. App. 126, 70 S.E. 2d 
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Word From Washington 


1. High school intraschool and _inter- 
scholastic activities should be defined as 
educational activities subject to the control 
of the school board. This statement should 
remove any doubt as to whether student 
activities are legitimate parts of the school 
program, subject to regulation by the 
school authorities. The statutes of both 
Massachusetts* and Pennsylvania® contain 
such clauses. 

2. The board of education should be 
granted any specific powers agreed upon 
as desirable. This section should cover 
such items as athletic insurance or the use 
of a petty cash fund to be deposited in the 
high school activities account. 

3. The school should be authorized, un- 
der the board of education, to join and 
hold membership in interschool associa- 
tions for the conduct of school affairs and 
to participate in their activities under the 
rules of the associations. The language 
should be phrased in such a way as to 
include accrediting associations in any 
states where the powers of a local school 
to join and be governed by an accrediting 
association is doubtful. 

4. The high school activities fund 
should be established. This section should 
provide for central accounting and the use 
of a standard accounting system. It should 
require an audit and appropriate subsidiary 
reports. It should provide for the appoint- 
ment of a custodian for the fund, for 
bonding the custodian, and for the approv- 
al of a depository. These provisions should 
be drawn to conform to the regular pro- 


SAnnotated Laws of Massachusetts, sec. 71-47. See 
also Antell v. Stokes, 287 Mass. 103, 191 N.E. 407. 

*Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes, Annotated, sec. 
24:5-—S11. 


cedures for administering the schools ot 
the state. That is, they should be carried 
on under the local board of education ex- 
cept in those states where state auditing 
authorities regularly specify accounting 
forms, make audits, and approve 
depositories. 


Central Accounting 


5. The legal character of the central ac- 
counting fund and of the individual high 
school organizations should be made clear. 
There should be no question as to the 
rights of members of organizations, or of 
liabilities of the fund, of school officials, 
or of the district. 

6. Provision should be made for the ad- 
ministration of trust, memorial, and en- 
dowment funds, either in the activity ac- 
count or in a separate category directly 
under the board of education. This sec- 
tion should include authority for school 
officials to close the accounts of school or- 
ganizations such as classes which have 
graduated or clubs which are discontinued. 

Among the advantages of formulation of 
policy by statute are stability and certain- 
ty. Changes in the law can be made when 
they are necessary. But a well-written law 
promotes the use of continuing and con- 
sistent procedures of operation. Statutory 
enactments governing the administration 
of high school activities finance can re- 
move doubts as to just what powers school 
officials have and what obligations they 
assume. Such laws can promote good ad- 
ministrative practice in states where there 
is general agreement as to what is good 
policy in managing the fiscal affairs of stu- 
dent activities in high school. 


ECONOMY IN BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


The Montgomery County, Md., board of 
education has conducted a broad program 
of school building construction during the 
past ten years and has spent approximately 
$42,482,000 for the erection of new build- 
ings and for the modernization and repair 
of old buildings. The educational planning 
and general direction of the work has been 
under the professional staff of the board of 
education, with Superintendent of Schools 
Forbes H. Norris in charge. 

In an enlightening report of the ten years’ 
achievements of the board of education, 
Mr. Norris outlines the major economies 
which the board has considered necessary 
in order to house the increasing influx of 
students and to make possible“#completely 
satisfactory educational program. While the 
board has trimmed original school building 
plans to meet its budgets, the utmost care 
has been taken to avoid major economies 
which would result in ultintate bigher costs 
economically and educationally. For ex- 
ample, the board has refused to erect com- 
bined gymnasiums and auditoriums in the 


high schools which, while they reduce the 
immediate cost of the buildings, restrict 
the work of physical education classes and 
the auditorium program that is a vital part 
of the schoolwork. 

To secure further economy in construc- 
tion costs, the board of education has 
adopted a series of underlying principles 
for planning and construction. These plans 
are subject to constant reconsideration as 
new ideas are developed and new and im- 
proved economic materials are made avail- 
able. To secure greater economy in con- 
struction costs, the board of education: 

“Designs classroom wings and other por- 
tions of the buildings in uniform bays wher- 
ever possible. In turn, it plans the bays so 
that standard window sections, door bucks, 
and joist lengths can be used. 

“Uses large panels of plywood and transit 
for soffits, ceilings in covered entrances and 
connecting passageways, and wall panel over 
inside doors and closet and storeroom ceilings. 
Only in rare cases does the board use such 
materials for main interior partitions because 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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A SCHOOL OPPORTUNITY 

THE dramatic announcement in April of the satisfactory 
completion of the field tests of the Salk polio vaccine and 
the release of the material for universal application in mak- 
ing children and adults immune against the paralysis-causing 
polio viruses, has again focused attention on the important 
part which the schools play in improving the health of the 
nation. Boards of education and school authorities universally 
have shown complete willingness to co-operate with local 
and state health authorities in the use of grade groups as 
the focal points for administering the shots to children most 
in need of protection. 

As soon as the confusion caused by the contradictory action 
of national and state health officials has been overcome and 
the assurance can be given that the methods of manufactur- 
ing the vaccine have been perfected to the point that all 
vaccine supplies are reasonably safe, the school boards should 
take over at least leadership in the immunization of all 
children of school age. The primary initiative and responsi- 
bility belong to the health boards, but the schools are the 
surest means of reaching the children and of systematizing 
the procedures in urban and rural communities. The schools 
are the surest means of avoiding further confusion and abuses. 


A LEADERSHIP PROBLEM 

FEW city school systems make full use of the leadership 
which the school business manager can provide in the ad- 
ministrative group and which should be exacted of him as 
one of his important functions. The reason, in most cases, 
centers in the fear of the head of the business division that 
he will come into conflict with the superintendent of schools. 
Unless the latter is himself a strong executive, with a solid 
feeling of official security, it is readily possible to read into 
the activities and the public relations of the business manager 
a failure to respect the top position of the superintendent. 
There are numerous potentials for friction, particularly if the 
business manager is much older in years of service, and has 
unconsciously developed wide respect among the people of the 
community and school staff. 

The board of education that limits the leadership of its 
business manager downward to his subordinates and the non- 
certificating employees is failing to secure for the schools 
much valuable service. Admittedly, upward leadership of the 
business manager is difficult, unless he has a clear-cut under- 
standing of the limitations of his office and of the technical 
character of most of his work. Among the men who have 
gained a national reputation as school business managers, it 
is a commonly observed fact that their leadership has had 
definitely upward phases to the superintendent of schools 
and the board of education. Without exception, they are as 
highly respected by their chiefs, the superintendents, as they 
are by their associates and subordinate staffs. No board of 
education should fail to expect the business manager to at- 
tend all the meetings of the board, and to be called upon to 
make direct reports concerning problems of school finances, 
school plant operation and maintenance, the purchase of sup- 
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plies and materials, and finally the accounting for the school 
system. 

If the board insists, as it should, that all recommendations 
and reports of the business manager have the approval of the 
superintendent of schools before they are acted upon finally, 
there should be a minimum reason for conflict and envy. It 
is a test of the business manager’s leadership to develop and 
make recommendations objectively and without emotion. 
Where a serious difference between him and the superintend- 
ent occurs, the problem should be discussed quietly by a com- 
mittee or the whole board, without any publicity whatever, 
until a compromise decision can be arrived at. 

Real evidence of the business manager’s leadership is the 
flow of accepted recommendations he makes to the superin- 
tendent of schools, and to the board of education. In addition 
to selling his ideas and his leadership to his superiors, he must 
develop well-balanced groups of purchasing, plant operating, 
and accounting employees who carry on the work of their 
divisions in efficient and economical services. 


A ONE-MAN JOB? 


EXCEPT for very small schools, the professional adminis- 
tration of a city school system is not a one-man job. It is 
rather the work of a group of two or more, in which each 
man is a trained, experienced specialist, recognized and 
respected as such, working co-operatively with his associates 
and with the chief executive, all under the policy-making 
authority and with the approval of the board of education. 
A Midwest newspaper, the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye- 
Gazette, emphasizes this point in its issue of May 4: 

Burlington’s school board has taken steps in recent weeks that 
should result in a highly improved type of administration in all 
branches of the school system. This improvement should be reflected 
not only in the classrooms but also among the personnel charged with 
nonteaching responsibilities, such as custodians, librarians, and others. 

For a long time it has been a well-known fact that administration 
of the city schools was far more than a one-man job. His reluctance 
to distribute responsibility and to have capable assistants with 
authority about him unquestionably contributed to the death of 
Ray H. Bracewell, long-time superintendent, last fall. 

Bracewell, a most diligent and able administrator, was jealous of 
his prerogatives. . . . We once made him very angry because we said 
editorially the superintendent’s job was too big for one man. 

His successor, Dr. Millard Pond, however, came to Burlington with 
a new concept of school administration. He was ready and willing to 
go along with the board in setting up new methods. Pond realized, 
along with the board, that best results can be obtained only when all 
details are watched carefully and that it’s asking too much of a 
superintendent to expect him to count the lead pencils, see that plenty 
of brooms are on hand for the janitors, and that the bell pulleys are 
well oiled. 

Under the new management just approved by the board, the super- 
intendent will be the over-all authority, taking his directions from 
the board itself. Then immediately under the superintendent will be 
several administrative assistants. Personnel, physical property, and 
operations will also be separate categories of administration with a 
man responsible for each. 

These men will be concerned more with supervision than with actual 
teaching although some of the designates to fill the positions will 
continue at least some teaching. Responsibilities and authority will 
be well defined . . . each man will know exactly what he is supposed 
to do. There will be no useless and costly duplication. 

It all boils down to the fact that the school board and Superin- 
tendent Pond are disposed to use administrative principles that would 
be taken for granted in any big factory or other industrial plant. In 
charge of the whole will be the superintendent . next to him 
will be a group of departmental superintendents, so to speak, and then 
there will be those corresponding to foremen in certain phases of 
the work. ... 

Unless we’re signally fooled, this is the most forward step taken in 
Burlington’s schools in more than 25 years. It should improve the 
standards of the school system and result in a more thorough type 
of education and a most substantially improved form of business 
administration. 

We repeat what we have said before . . . administration of anything 
as large and as complex as the Burlington school system is too big a job 


for just one man. We’re glad Pond and the school board have recog- 
nized it. 
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Commissioner of Education s. M. BROWNELL, left, discusses reorganization of the 
Office of Education with Assistant Commissioner RALL 1. GRIGSBY, in charge of Grants 
area; DR. JULIAN BUTTERWORTH, consultant in charge of Research; and Assistant 
Commissioner WAYNE 0. REED, who is co-ordinating the Services area. Deputy Com- 
missioner J. KENNETH LITTLE, not pictured, meets with this group on program planning. 
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ELAINE EXTON 


When a new official takes over the helm 
of a federal agency in Washington, or 
one of its ranking subdivisions, a staff 
reorganization is usually in the offing. The 
U. S. Office of Education is no exception. 


The 1950 Reorganization 


When he took office former Commis- 
sioner of Education Earl J. McGrath hired 
an outside management firm —the Public 
Administration Service of Chicago —to 
make a survey of the Office of Education 
and recommend an administrative structure 
suitable to lift the Office to new levels of 
service in carrying out its basic responsi- 
bilities and contributing to the continued 
progress of American education. 

As set forth in the original act of 1867 
the primary duties of the office are (1) 
collecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the several states and territories; 
(2) diffusing such information respecting 
the organization and management of 
schools and school systems and methods 
of teaching, as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient school systems: 
and (3) otherwise promoting the cause of 
education throughout the country. 

Subsequent legislation has extended these 
functions to enable the Office of Educa- 
tion to develop a wide range of programs 
in response to changing conditions, of 
which the injunction of 1896 requiring the 
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Office to publish information “on educa- 
tional topics . . . in foreign countries” and 
the laws providing grants-in-aid to land 
grant colleges are but two examples. 

The 1950 study, conducted under the 
direction of Francis S. Chase, Professor of 
Educational Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, advised instituting a sim- 
plified administrative organization “that 
will lend itself more readily to adaptation 
to changing needs, and that is at least a 
step in the direction of complete func- 
tional organization.” 


Present Administrative Structure 

To give effect to the findings, Commis- 
sioner McGrath, who held office from 
March 16, 1949, until April 22, 1953, 
organized the main operating programs of 
the Office into “line” divisions, each work- 
ing with its own clientele at local, state, 
and national levels on the problems of its 
particular area. As the 1950 reorganization 
developed, five such divisions finally 
materialized. 

The titles of these divisions and the 
Assistant Comissioners who now head them 
are as follows: State and Local School 
Systems (Wayne O. Reed); Vocational 
Education (James H. Pearson); Higher 
Education (Lloyd E. Blauch, acting); /n- 
ternational Education (Oliver J. Caldwell) ; 
School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas (Rall I. Grigsby). 

The newest and what may turn out to 
be the shortest lived division — Assist- 
ance in Federally Affected Areas —is ac- 
tually the largest in staff size, employing 
150 people in the current fiscal year. Since 
the inception of this activity in September, 
1950, the division has administered a pro- 
gram of 655 million dollars for school con- 
struction facilities and 238 million dollars 
for current operating expenses of federally 
affected school districts. This work will 
terminate on June 30, 1956, unless further 
extended by the Congress. 

The Division of State and Local School 


Systems, with 88 employees ranks next in 
size. International Education is the smallest 
in terms of staff paid from Office of Edu- 
cation funds which provide for 10 per- 
sons. The Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, which has 63 employees, is the only 
one that began as a separate agency of the 
Government. Set up in 1917 under a Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, it 
retained independent status until its func- 
tions were transferred to the Office of Edu- 
cation in 1933. 

To assist in guiding and co-ordinating 
the widespread activities of the Office, 
Commissioner McGrath established a Pro- 


gram Development and _ Coordination 
Branch under Assistant Commissioner 
Ward Stewart, which included two major 
units that furnished services of Office- 
wide scope: Research and _ Statistical 
Standards and Reports and Technical 
Services. 


In broad outline this is the administra- 
tive pattern that U. S. Commissioner of 
Education S. M. Brownell found in opera- 
tion when he took office on November 
16, 1953. 

In the intervening months, Dr. Brown- 
ell has given intensive study to ways in 
which the over-all Office of Education 
resources can be mobilized to deal effec- 
tively with education problems of national 
significance. While much of the Office 
planning is still under consideration by the 
Administrative Staff, the main features of 
the new reorganization are complete and 
at this writing the target date for fully 
effecting them is set for approximately 
July 1, 1955. 


Commissioner Brownell’s Plan 


The new Office of Education revision 
calls for regrouping all activities under 
three Assistant Commissioners of Educa- 
tion who will be responsible for co-ordinat- 
ing three broad areas: (1) Research, (2) 
Services, and (3) Grants. These are geared 
to what Commissioner Brownell defines as 
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NEW OFFICE OF EDUCATION STAFF CHANGES 


Left to right: CarRoLL HANSON, Director of Publications Services; pk. RAYMOND C. GIBSON, formerly with Inter- 

national Division, now Associate Chief, Teacher Education, Division of Higher Education; FRANK L. SIEVERS, 

formerly Executive Director of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, now Chief, Guidance and 

Student Personnel Section, Division of State and Local School Systems; pr. HERBERT CONRAD, in charge of statis- 

tical services in the new Research area; JAMES H. PEARSON, formerly acting, now Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 

Education Division; and pR. AMBROSE CALIVER, Assistant to the Commissioner, named Chief of the new Adult 
Education Section in the Division of State and Local School Systems. 


the three major functions of the Office: 
“First, to engage in research helpful in 
education; second, to provide educational 
services to advance the cause of educa- 
tion; and third, to administer fiscal grants 
to assist education.” 

The Program Development and Coordi- 
nation Branch has been discontinued and 
its main duties distributed as follows. The 
work of Research and Statistical Standards 
comes under the new area of Research. 
Reports and Technical Services is reor- 
ganized as Publications Services and re- 
ports to the Commissioner. Program plan- 
ning has become a major responsibility of 
the Commissioner, his Deputy, and the 
Assistant Commissioners in charge of Re- 
search, of Services, and of Grants. 

“Basic research—the facts, the prob- 
lems, the solution — is what we must at- 
tempt to do,” Dr. Brownell told me, point- 
ing out that heretofore OE studies have 
been principally statistical studies or fact- 
finding surveys designed to point out the 
problem but not the solution. 

In the coming year, according to Con- 
gressional testimony, the Office will place 
more emphasis on “the ‘team’ approach to 
larger problems, bringing together a num- 
ber of specialists with needed competencies 
for a concentrated effort. For example, 
studies which are directed toward the 
problem of school-building shortages will 
bring together qualified staff in the School 
Assistance Division, State and Local 
School Systems Division, Higher Educa- 
tion Division, and any other part of the 
Office which can effectively contribute. Or- 
ganizational lines within the Office will be 
modified or crossed as needed to bring 
this about.” 


The Three Main Areas 


Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, formerly 
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Director of the School of Education, Cor- 
nell University, has been developing the 
Research area since January, 1955. He will 
leave this consultant position on June 1, 
1955, and an Assistant Commissioner for 
Research will be employed as soon there- 
after as possible. 

In addition to statistical services, two 
important subdivisions will be assigned to 
this area of Research. They are a National 
Advisory Committee on Research and the 
Cooperative Research program authorized 
last year under Public Law 531 of the 
83rd Congress which permits the Office of 
Education “to enter into contracts or 
jointly financed co-operative arrangements 
with universities, and colleges and state 
educational agencies for conduct of re- 
search, surveys, and demonstrations in the 
field of education.” 

Members of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee have not yet been named, but the 
membership of the Cooperative Research 
Committee includes J. Cayce Morrison, 
director of Puerto Rican Studies for New 
York City Schools; Frank Hubbard, di- 
rector, Research Division, NEA; Erick L. 
Lindman, Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Willard C. Olson, School of 
Education, University of Michigan; H. H. 
Remmers, director, Division of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University. 

The Cooperative Research in Education 
program is grounded in the belief that 
“needed research should be stimulated in 
all agencies and the total resources of 
information and knowledge pooled.” As 
described in an OE budget summary “this 
approach by tapping the valuable resources 
of personnel and facilities existing in col- 
leges, universities, and state departments 
of education would provide more and bet- 
ter information about education, promote 
needed research upon educational problems, 


and avoid a development of a large per- 
manent research staff in the Office of 
Education.” 

The OE budget request of $200,000 for 
this purpose in the new fiscal year would 
support six to nine co-operative research 
agreements and take care of the costs of 
outside experts required to review the pro- 
posed projects under terms of the enabling 
act. No funds were made available for this 
program in the House. 

The Service area, co-ordinated by As- 
sistant Commissioner Wayne O. Reed, 
will continue the four service divisions — 
State and Local School Systems, Higher 
Education, International Education, and 
Vocational Education — as they are under 
their present Assistant Commissioners. 

The area of Grants will be co-ordinated 
by Assistant Commissioner Rall I. Grigs- 
by, and, for the present, will administer 
only such grants as are appropriated to 
federally affected areas, and other grants 
which might be forthcoming in new areas 
Grants now administered by Vocational 
Education and Higher Education will re- 
main under their respective divisions aec- 
cording to information supplied me. 

In testifying before a House Appro- 
priations Sub-Committee, Commissioner 
Brownell recently declared: “We are study- 
ing our grant-in-aid programs to identify 
the purely fiscal aspects of administration, 
to try and see that the grants are admin- 
istered as efficiently as possible, and what 
these programs usually have is some edu- 
cational service connected with them. Our 
thought is that we ought to move in the 
direction of separating fiscal administration 
from educational services. This is to avoid 
the danger of utilizing the fiscal adminis- 
tration of grants as a means for influencing 
the educational program.” 


(Continued on page 56) 
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MEN AND MACHINES 


LIKE THESE . . . PLUS 
YEARS OF METAL 

i FABRICATING 

| EXPERIENCE ... . 
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| GIVE YOU QUALITY 
PRODUCTS LIKE 
THESE! 














Westmoreland #317 

Chair Desk 

Quality Construction a 
—Durability 


ECONOMY 





Westmoreland’s #300 series formed steel chair desks 
bring you posture engineered seating for every class- 
room requirement and student need. ECONOMY in 
cost—ECONOMY in space—with Westmoreland’s 
proven durability. Available with Plywood or Plastic 
tops, and any of these four harmonizing colors; taupe, 
blue, turquoise, or coral. 





Westmoreland now brings you tubular steel folding 


| \ Westmoreland #66 Tubular chairs—tiltproof and a for 
| Steel Folding Chair—Rugged comfort, ruggedness and economy. 

Tiltproof—Pinch Proof— 

Low Cost. 


WESTMORELAND Owig 





| Division of WESTMORELAND METAL MFG. CO., 
MILNOR STREET AND BLEIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 
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CENIECTRDA TRHEEED ASCNIICTICAL 





Here’s how the New Fenestra TAC Panel System works! 
Troffer or acoustical panel units—each 24 inches 
wide—may be arranged in any combination. 

A noncombustible acoustical element is 
“built in” the acoustical panels. Minimum-cost 
fluorescent fixtures and plastic diffusers are in- 
stalled in the troffer panels to provide recessed 


lighting. 


Long-span design makes for quick erection, 








and the panels need support only on the ends and 
at mid-span while concrete is being poured. This 
reduces cost of shoring usually required. 
Complete erection service under Fenestra 
supervision is available in many areas. 
Since the TAC Panels carry no building loads 
after the concrete has cured, all fire-resistive 


ratings are based on the reinforced concrete 


structural system. 


PROVEN IN MICHIGAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





TAC Panels in place, ready for pouring concrete 
at one of 14 Michigan schools now under con- 
struction with this new system. See how the long 
span design reduces shoring requirements to only 
mid-point support. Marsh School, Detroit, 
Michigan. Architect: C. Gabler. Detroit Board of 
Education, George L. Schulz, Consulting Architect. 
Contractor: Ellis Construction Co. 
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REORGANIZATION 


Here’s a quiet, well-lighted classroom . . . the 
result of TAC Panel construction. Maintenance 
costs are low, because the ceiling can be washed 
or painted as needed, without reducing the 
acoustical efficiency. The plastic diffusers are 
easily removed for servicing lighting fixtures. 
Pasteur School, Detroit, Michigan. Architect: 


Leo M. Bauer. Contractor: Maurice Strandberg Co. 





An ideal ceiling for gymnasiums and multi-purpose 
rooms. The acoustical treatment “built in” the 
cellular steel panels cannot be damaged by 
balls thrown against it. The recessed lighting 
fixtures are economically protected by wire 
guards. Gompers School, Detroit, Michigan. 
Architect: Donaldson & Meier. Contractor: 
A. W. Kutsche & Co. 
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FENESTRA TROFFER- ACOUSTICAL 


PANEL SYSTEM CUTS COST OF REINFORCED 


CONCRETE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Multi-purpose Steel Panels provide long-span forms for concrete joists 


plus acoustical ceilings and recessed lighting troffers built right in! 


Multi-purpose is the key to economy in school 
construction. The NEW Fenestra* Troffer- 
Acoustical Panels (TAC Panels, for short) are 
designed for multi-purpose use of materials and 
construction labor. They permit you to have 
acoustical treatment and lighting—features that 
usually require extra time and labor—dvilt right 
in the structure itself. 

Money is saved because 3 expensive building 
materials are wrapped up in these economical 
building panels: (1) the forms for concrete joist 
construction, (2) metal pan acoustical ceilings, 
and (3) recessed lighting troffers. 

Time is saved because the structural floor 
for the rooms above and the acoustical ceil- 
ing and lighting system for the rooms below 
are completed at the same time... with 





only paint, finished flooring and installation of 
fluorescent fixtures to be done after the concrete 
has cured. 

And, this new building system gives you better- 
looking, better-lighted classrooms that are easier 
to maintain, year after year. The ceilings can be 
washed or repainted as often as needed, without 
affecting the acoustical treatment. There is no 
hanging ceiling or “stuck on” acoustical material 
to be damaged or replaced. 

Ask your architect to investigate the New 
Fenestra TAC Panel System. Even if your plans 
are now on the drawing board, they may easily 
be adapted to use it. Write today for your copy 
of the new brochure, Fenestra TAC Panel System. 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. AS-6, 2256 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. *Trademark 


NEW! TROFFER PANEL for Fenestra “D” Panel Construction 


Now you can have dvi/t-in troffer lighting in one- 
story school buildings designed with Fenestra Type 
“D” Acoustical-Structural Building Panels. 

Standard troffer lighting fixtures may be installed 
flush with the acoustical ceiling in this new Type 
“D” Troffer Panel, eliminating hanging fixtures and 
exposed wiring conduits. 

Write Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. AS-6, 
2256 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan, for your 
copy of the new book, Fenestra for Schools, and for 
complete details on this new Troffer Panel. 





in one-story schools 
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Organization Details 


Broad, new recognition is being given to 
the field of adult education. The Office 
has been without a formal organization to 
deal fully with this important field since 
Homer Kempfer resigned as specialist in 
September, 1952. 

Dr. Ambrose Caliver, who has been as- 
sistant to the Commissioner in such fields 
as literacy, intergroup, and fundamental 
education, will also become chief of a new 
Adult Education Section. He will have the 
responsibility for providing advisory serv- 
ices and directing studies on adult educa- 
tion, including educational problems of the 
aging. This section will be part of the 
Division of State and Local School 
Systems. 

A Guidance and Student Personnel Sec- 
tion will be re-established on July 1, 1955, 
under the leadership of Frank L. Sievers, 
currently Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association. 
Publication Services, with Carroll Han- 
son as director, has been expanded to make 
Office of Education research studies and 
statistics available to a wider audience, 
including parents, school board members, 
and groups in business, labor, and the pro- 
fessions. Emphasis is also being placed on 
strengthened editorial activities and Dr. 
B. Harold Williams, formerly with Navy 
Training Publications, has assumed the 
position of chief of the editorial program 
in Publications Services. 

Teacher education will be developed 
under the direction of Dr. Raymond C. 
Gibson, who will be chief of this section in 
the Division of Higher Education. He has 
been heading the Educational Missions 
Branch in the Division of International 
Education. 

A Laws and Legislation Section, respon- 
sible for OE legislation and for co-ordinat- 
ing information on federal and state edu- 
cation legislation, will be attached to the 
Commissioner’s office to take care of 
greatly increased demands in this field. 
This section will be headed by Assistant 
Commissioner Ward Stewart and Melvin 
Sneed, legislative adviser. 


Office of Education Personnel 

Since the spring of 1953, a rash of 
resignations, without corresponding _ re- 
placements, has taken a heavy toll of OE’s 
professional staff. Between May, 1953, and 
May, 1955, 29 major positions at Grade 
GS 12 or higher were vacated. Now this is 
being corrected. By July 1, 1955, 25 of 
these vacancies will be filled, four will be 
canceled,! and 12 new positions will be 
staffed,? bringing the total number of pro- 
fessional workers at this level to about 
176. 


1Four positions have been completely canceled, in- 
cluding the post of Associate Chief for Social Sciences 
in the Division of Higher Education and three repre- 
sentatives of the School Facilities Survey whose work 
was completed 

?The 12 new posts added to the Office in the past 
year include seven field representatives in the Division 
of School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas; an 
educationist for the Division of International Educa- 
tion; a Special Assistant to the Commissioner; and two 
positions in the Civil Defense Education Project. 
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Dr. Samuel M. Brownell 


One of the factors that sent OE morale 
tumbling was the refusal of Congress in 
early 1953 to appropriate funds to support 
a Division of Veterans’ Educational Serv- 
ices, formed several months earlier with 
Budget Bureau approval. As a result a 
reduction in force became necessary to 
enable the Office to remain within its 
budget. The untimely death of Commis- 
sioner Lee M. Thurston, two months after 
his installation, added to the feeling of 
insecurity of OE personnel. 

The subsequent exodus of many per- 
sonalities who had come to be highly re- 
garded in the education world, and the 
time lapse in securing replacements, gave 
rise in recent months to unfounded rumors 
in educational circles that the Office was 
being deliberately whittled down to a 
small statistics-gathering agency. This is 
not the case! 


Current Recruitment Efforts 


Now it can be told that obtaining a top- 
notch professional staff has had the patient 
attention of Commissioner Brownell since 
he assumed office. But before undertaking 
extensive hiring, he thought it essential to 
evaluate and improve the procedures for 
recruiting high caliber personnel and to 
determine whether each of the existing 
vacancies should be filled or replaced by 
a new position better adapted to meet 
current needs. 

In the interim, funds for full-time per- 
sonnel have been used to bring in con- 
sultants in a variety of fields for varying 
periods and to hold special conferences on 
timely problems. 

To assure the office of securing the 
very best persons obtainable through civil 
service channels, Commissioner Brownell 
recommended that the civil service com- 
mission appoint a new and enlarged board 
of civil service examiners. This began 
functioning on October 1, 1954. 

The board is composed of 17 members, 
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including 15 part-time consultants nation- 
ally known and respected in their particu- 
lar fields of education. Dr. J. Kenneth 
Little, Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is chairman of this board and H. C. 
Christoferson, OE Chief of Personnel and 
Organization, is its executive secretary. The 
previous Board of Civil Service Examiners 
had five members, four of whom were on 
the regular staff of the Office. 

Whenever there is a permanent Office 
of Education position to be filled, an- 
nouncement of the vacancy is made on a 
nationwide basis to persons who would 
appear to be interested in such employ- 
ment or able to recommend qualified per- 
sonnel. When a sufficient number of appli- 
cations have been filed, a panel of two or 
three board members with background ex- 
perience in the field concerned is called 
together to examine the eligible applica- 
tions on the Civil Service register and 
determine the best qualified individuals 
on the basis of the experience and train- 
ing shown in the applications and supple- 
mental information. 

The Office is making a greater effort than 
in the past to obtain a larger number of 
qualified applicants as well as to secure 
comprehensive information on top candi- 
dates. This information includes objective 
reports from previous employers, so that 
examiners will not have to rely solely on 
the data submitted by the applicant in his 
“Form 57.” This new recruitment effort is 
necessarily slower than former efforts, but 
OE officials feel that the results are worth 
the delay. 

In addition, as Commissioner Brownell 
told a House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, “arrangements are being made to re- 
cruit young promising educators for service 
in the Office for one to three years as a 
means of introducing young and fresh 
ideas and at the same time developing 
educators for successful careers who un- 
derstand education from the national 
perspective.” 


Other New Appointments 

Some top posts are being filled by mov- 
ing old-line employees up. Thus James 
H. Pearson has been made assistant com- 
missioner for the Division of Vocational 
Education. John Ludington is Chief of the 
Civil Defense Education Project on leave 
from his position as Chief of Industrial 
Arts. Dr. Romaine Mackie has moved 
from Specialist, Schools for Physically 
Handicapped, to Chief, Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth Section. Dr. Helen Mac- 
kintosh, formerly Associate Chief, has be- 
come Chief, Elementary Schools Section 

Among the new faces who will be iden- 
tified with Office of Education projects in 
coming months are: John P. Walsh. 
formerly Director of State Educational In- 
stitutes in New Hampshire, who reported 
in May as Chief of the Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Branch; Dr. De Witt 
Hunt, nationally known Industrial Arts 
Director from Oklahoma A & M College 
who is filling Dr. Ludington’s post; Se- 
bastian V. Martorana, Dean of the Gen- 
eral College Division at Ferris Institute. 
Michigan, who has been appointed Spe- 
cialist for Junior Colleges; William R. 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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WAYNE SCHOOL COACHES 





ARE BOUGHT TODAY 


THAN ANY OTHERS... 
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. because Wayne surveys your 


Safety ideas and makes them 
come true. Waynes are newest and 
Strongest through and through... 
the safest way to go to school. 
Compare! 

WAYNE WORKS, INC 
RICHMOND, IND., | 











AMERICAN 





PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
---Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


Send for New Catalog 


- write for literature featuring 
american approved jim patterson 


LIFETIME Aluminum 
DIVING BOARD 


world’s finest official board 
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PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 





BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 
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Bokelman, Business Manager of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, who will become 
the Office of Education’s Specialist for 
College Business Management. 


The Road Ahead 

In the final analysis it is only in the 
wearing that one can determine how the 
shoe fits. The new reorganization plan may 
be the shot-in-the-arm the Office of Edu- 
cation needs. Certainly, an affirmative pro- 
gram is necessary if the Office is going to 
enter new fields of service more intensively 
and extensively than in the past. The 
House Appropriations Committee, for 
instance, has asked the Office to give its 
attention to the problem of the mentally- 
retarded child and “present a real pro- 
gram (in this field) at the time of the 
hearings on the budget request for (the 
fiscal year) 1957.” 

“If we are going to mobilize the efforts 
of the Office to bear effectively on major 
problems in ' education,’ Commissioner 
Brownell says, “we must substantially in- 
crease our staff.” He terms such national 
problems as juvenile delinquency, re- 
tarded and gifted children, the war of 
ideas between democracy and communism, 
and even automation “properly of con- 
cern to the Office of Education if we are 
to furnish the national leadership people 
have the right to expect of this 
organization.” 

The 64 dollar question seems to be 
whether the three Assistant Commissioners 
in the areas of Research, Services, and 
Grants will be given administrative direc- 
tion and supervision over the operating 
divisions or whether they will simply func- 
tion as co-ordinators. What the precise 
role of the specialized divisions will be in 
this new structure remains to be seen. The 
line demarking research and services is a 
shadowy one to draw. Since most of the 
major Office divisions and many of their 
subdivisions now perform research and 
service functions, separating these ac- 
tivities from them, if this is the intent, 
may prove easier to carry out in theory 
than in practice. 

Whether the Office will be able to pro- 
ceed immediately with all its plans is a 
question. To put into effect the expanded 
program envisioned by Commissioner 
Brownell would seem to require a larger 
budget and more pronounced support in 
the Appropriations Committees of Con- 
gress than has been evident in the past 
two years. This may provide a real op- 
portunity for those who have been advo- 
cating a stronger Office of Education to 
help realize this goal by backstopping the 
leadership now being offered through mak- 
ing their support for this program (and the 
budget necessary to achieve it) known on 
Capitol Hill. 


Independent Status Advocated 


There are some, of course, who will not 
be satisfied that the Office of Education 
can achieve the leadership commensurate 
with its responsibilities and the importance 
of education in American life until it is 
reorganized out of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and is es- 


NORTHWESTERN IIniversitv 


tablished as a _ separate governmental 
agency under a national board of educa- 
tion. This board would be composed of 
distinguished citizens appointed by the 
President, with the consent of the Senate, 
for long, overlapping terms. 

in recent weeks this drive has been lent 
new impetus by a bill— H.R. 5828 — in- 
troduced by Representative Frank Thomp- 
son (D., N.J.) embodying this proposal 
and charges voiced by Jordan L. Larson, 
as President of the American Association 
of School Administrators (AASA), as well 
as some other educational leaders, that 
the U. S. Office of Education is being 
dominated for partisan political purposes 
as a result of its placement in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The National School Boards Associa- 
tion, the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers are among the organiza- 
tions that have adopted policies favor- 
ing independent status for the Office of 
Education in the belief that, as a recent 
A.A.S.A. resolution puts it, “education 
should remain free from the controls of 
partisan politics.” 

That “there seems to be an attempt now 
to depart from the policy of lodging in 
the Commissioner of Education’s office 
the Federal responsibilities with regard to 
education” is even a topic for comment in 
a recent House Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s report. Protesting the submission of 
separate budget requests for such items 
as the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion and a National Advisory Committee 
on Education outside of the regular OE 
budget, the Committee expressed concern 
that “this spreading of the activities and 
functions of the Federal Government in 
the field of education can only lead to a 
further deterioration of the standing of 
the Office of Education in this country.” 

As a consequence, it allowed a small 
increase ($50,000) over the budget esti- 
mates ($3,000,000, an increase of $100.- 
000 over the current fiscal year) that the 
Office of Education submitted for salaries 
and expenses. It refused funds, however, 
for Cooperative Research in Education 
and for a 9-member National Advisory 
Committee on Education that “does not 
even fall under the over-all head ‘Office 
of Education’ ” and on which the Commis- 
sioner of Education would serve only as an 
ex officio and nonvoting member if it is 
actually set up to advise the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as pro- 
vided for in Public Law 532 approved 
July 26, 1954. 

The Committee allowed only $100,000 
(half the amount requested) to complete 
the work of the White House Conference 
on Education to be held November 28- 
December 1, 1955, explaining: “The Com- 
mittee will expect that this work be closely 
co-ordinated with the regular activities 
carried under the salaries and expenses 
appropriation of the Office of Education 
and that staff payrolled under that appro- 
priation assist in these activities if the 
amount provided proves insufficient to 
carry them out with maximum effective- 
ness. The Committee does not expect to 
approve any additional funds for this 
activity either for this fiscal year or for 
1957.” 
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Pen 


also supplied as 


Study Top model 
for junior high and 


high school use. 





In design, in the selecting of materials, and in the 
making and finishing of every part . . . Arlington gives 
you quality at its very best. This has been Arlington’s 
way for over fifty years. The No. 550 Move About for 
example is built for the most rugged kind of classroom 
service .. . to be surprisingly free of maintenance 
problems, year after year. Functional features include: 








“ Adjustable Desk Top... Positive Friction Seat Swivels 
rests closed at 10° angle Hinges gives either way to 
for reading, writing. or safetyandquiet. adjust to stu- 
J drawing—may be set level large book box dent's natural 
fi for manipulative tasks. storage area. seating position. 





j WRITE FOR your free copy of the Arlington Catalog No. 55 . . . complete in- 

formation on Arlington moveable desks, chair desks, table desks, 
tables and chairs . . . and fixed type desks, chairs and tables of 
all kinds. Also Arlington auditorium and stadium chairs. 






ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY «© Arlington Heights, Illinois 


for over 50 years—a dependable source of quality seating equipment 
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EVANSTON CAMPUS... CHICAGO CAMPUS 
By using the Electro Silv-A-King “SKYLOUVER” in Chicago and the 
“20/20” fixture in their Evanston school, they were able'tay uce main- 
tenance costs and achieve an attractive uniformity in appeal ide regardless 
of location or mounting arrangement . . . and, athe n ‘time, provide 


the correct level of comfortable, glarétibe 
seeing tasks in every type of room. | , 
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LECTURE ROOM<—EVANSTON Six rows 
of 4-ft.2 light “20/20” units, single stem mounted 
on 4-ft. centers maintain 90 foot candles. Louvers 
are spaced equi-distant for more attractive ap- 
pearance. 


LIBRARY — DOWNTOWN This walnut pan- 
eled library seats 300 people. Ninety-six, thin 
4-lamp “SKYLOUVER” units, with translucent 
styrene louvers, deliver 60 footcandies of “just 
like daylight” illumination. 
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Electro-Silv-A-King fixtures are also used in Architects: Holabird, Root & Burgee, Chicago « Distributors: 
offices, laboratories, television studios, corridors, Revere Electric Supply, Chicago + Contractors Electrical 
etc., in various buildings on both the Evanston Supply, Evanston + Contractors: Electrical Contractors, 
and Chicago campuses. Chicago; Hubble Electric Co., Evanston. 


Electro Silv-A-King...for your school 


Because the Electro-Silv-A-King line offers an unprecedented variety of 
fine quality fixtures now being used in many of the nation’s outstanding 
schools. There is one that will meet your every requirement for perform- 
ance, appearance and value. 


Write today for your free Specification and Data Catalog illustrating and 
describing the complete line. 


' 
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AG ; Electro Silv-A-King Corporation 


‘ 1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Teen Spruce & Water Sts., Reading, Pennsylvania 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACT”RERS OF THE FINEST IN LIGHTING 
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symposium delegates will divide into small 
working groups to examine ideas and sug- 
gestions that might be adapted to solu- 
tion of problems of education. 

It is impossible to foresee what may 
result from such a symposium entered 
into without preconceived ideas as to out- 
comes. It is possible that this meeting 
might mark a turning point in the ad- 
vancement of public education to higher 
levels of effective service to the American 
people, young and old. At the very least it 
should serve to add freshness and vigor 
to our thinking on school matters. Fol- 
lowed, as it will be within two months, by 
the White House Conference on Education, 
the N.S.B.A. Symposium may be able to 
offer some concrete assistance to the de- 
liberations of that larger body. That 
would be gratifying. But in any case, here 
is one more effort, in 1955, to come to 
grips in a different way with what many 
citizens are growing to feel is a top 
priority question concerning the future 
of America—namely, how to produce 
through our system of universal public 
education, a citizenry whose every mem- 
ber has been given opportunity to develop 
economic dependability, social acceptabil- 
ity, civic responsibility, and moral ac- 
countability to the extent of his individual 
capacity. 


Other N.S.B.A. Activities 


Mrs. H. M. Mulberry of Chicago, IIl., first 
vice-president, has been appointed official 
representative of the N.S.B.A. on a com- 
mittee created under A.A.S.A. auspices to 
direct the co-ordinating and diffusing of the 
results of the Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration (C.P.E.A.) over a 
two-year period, supported by a grant from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Director Albert A. Swenson of Philadelphia, 
Pa., represented the N.S.B.A. on April 21, 
at a meeting in Washington, D. C. called by 
the President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped. 

On April 27, National Director Victor Mac- 
donald of Windsor, Conn., attended a meeting 
at the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, as N.S.B.A. representative among 
some 50 national organizations called together 
by HEW Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby to 
receive current information with respect to 
the availability of the Salk poliomyelitis 
vaccine. 

Immediate Past President J. G. Stratton of 
Clinton, Okla., continues his activities as a 
member of the White House Conference Com- 
mittee, and chairman of the subcommittee 
on “How Can We Obtain a Continuing Public 
Interest in Education.” 


LIGHTING A GYMNASIUM 


(Concluded from page 29) 


cost is offset many times over by the 
extra illumination obtained through using 
fresh lamps. There is also the savings of 
labor, since changing lamps and cleaning 
fixtures at every burnout would mean too 
frequent use of the movable platform and 
considerable unnecessary labor. 

3. Mechanical Lowering Devices: By 
using “disconnecting hangers,” units can 
be lowered to the floor for maintenance. 
This method, if properly designed and 
installed, gives ready access to the equip- 
ment at all times and provides a method 
of replacing burnouts as quickly as they 
occur. 
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Your wood tops are unsightly, unusable; although your 
desks are structurally strong and good for years to come. 


Tomorrow 





With new Mark Price Plastic replacement tops—you have 
trebled the life of your desks and tables at a low, low 
cost. YOUR OWN MAINTENANCE MEN CAN IN. 
STALL THE NEW MARK PRICE TOPS IN A MATTER 
OF MINUTES WITH NO SPLITTING AND FAR 
GREATER SCREW HOLDING POWER 


1501 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Hot 
type adhesive. 


press 
bonded, 
Greater Strength—dimensional stability—freedom from 


with colorless Guaranteed 


warping 


Blond Rotary cut Birch Grain. Virtually marproof, 
stainproof, scratchproof. Complies beyond N.E.M.A. 


specifications for decorative plastic laminates—dis- 


courages both intentional and unintentional damage 


by students. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT! 


1501 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Please Quote Prices on New Plastic Tops as follows: 

No. of 

Tops 

Desk Tops, size 
Cafeteria Table Tops, size 
Laboratory Tops, size ae ee ae rn i 
Co aE ees 
Kindergarten Tops, size 
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Schools: New Long-Span Q-Deck greatly simplifies the Supermarkets: As in the case of schools, much greater 
design of covered walkways and cantilevered canopies in latitude of design is allowed by increasing deck span. Con- 
modern schools, as well as allowing corridors to be included siderable saving in structural steel is made possible, and , 
in the same span with classrooms. time and labor are cut down in the erection of the deck. i 





NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 




















pan 32 Feet 


with Robertson Long-Span Q-Deck 


After considerable testing and research, H. H. 
Robertson Company is pleased to announce 
the availability of a new product much needed 
in modern lightweight construction—a deck 
which will span greater distances without loss 
of load-carrying capacity. New Long-Span 
Q-Deck, now being manufactured in quantity 
for the first time, carries with it all the basic 
quality and advantages of Robertson’s famous 
Standard Q-Deck. Side laps become standing 


Individual units are 

12” wide by 714” high 
rolled from metal-coated 
steel in 18, 16, 14 and 
12 U.S. Gage. 


seams and are mechanically fastened at regular 
intervals for structural stability. Units are easy 
to handle and erect with a minimum crew. 
They install quickly and tightly because of 
precision manufacture. Long-Span Q-Deck is 
best adapted for use in schools, supermarkets 
and other building types where longer single 
spans indicate positive economies. Use the cou- 
pon to write for literature concerning this new 
Robertson product. 


H. H. Robertson Company 
2439 Farmers Bank Building - Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
In Canada: Robertson-Irwin Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
In England: Robertson Thain Ltd., Ellesmere Port, Cheshire 
Offices in All Principal Cities World-Wide Building Service 


Please send free information on Long-Span Q-Deck. 


NAME i} TITLE 


FRM 





~ ADDRESS 





SAS VERS OOS OPE Wilh UISOLUUILIS. 


time and labor are cut down in the erection of the deck. 











maniacs NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 
SCH 0 0 | F \ A \| CE Item Date Latest Figure Previous Mo. 
Pv? School Building Construction’................. Apr., 1955 $194,700,000 $200,670,000 
A N p T A X AT | 0 \ School Building Construction?................. Apr., 1955 42,108,424 18,711,133 
Total School Bond Sales*...................... Mar., 1955 160,659,458 129,341,499 
Latest Price, Twenty Bonds*.................. Apr. 21 2.40% 2.45% 


Comstructiom Sost Teer...) cece cce ese Apr., 1955 601 600 


SCHOOL BUILDING Wholesale Price are Ee : Apr. 26 " 110.4 110.5 
CONSTRUCTION aos ee I IOI ok. oc ss cularnin ss « ais Feb., 1955 114.3 114.3 


State General Expenditure for Education, 


. . eA GREE gS le ae ore 5 29.57 
During the month of April, 1955, contracts Per Capita ; nb Ad 1954 $29. 
were let for 133 school buildines. in 11 Pacific Mobility of Population of U. S.®.............. Apr., 1953—Apr., 1954 
Coast States. The estimated value was $42,- in . Same House M overs Migrants 
108,424. (Total Civilian Population: 155,679,000)...... 125,654,000 29,027,000 9,981,000 
Additional buildings, in the number of 173, wr —- Population of ; 7 f 
were reported in preliminary stages, at an sat dion <td a ee a a ah 42,866,000 7,063,000 2,330,000 
estimated cost of $119,175,619. *Compiled May 6, 1955. ‘American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 
Dodge reported that in 37 states east of the 1Dodge figures for 37 states east of Rocky Mts 5U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Rocky Mountains contracts were let in April *11 states west of Rocky Mts °U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


for 791 educational buildings at $194,700,000. *Bond Buyer. 





TO BE SATISFIED THAT SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of March, 1955, bonds 

were sold for school construction purposes, 

YOUVE PICKED THE RIGHT in the amount of $160,659,458. The leading 
sales were: 


HEATING SYSTEM... California § 


8,606,000 Minnesota $ 4,288,000 
Delaware 4,500,000 Missouri 4,822,000 
Georgia 32,738,000 New Jersey 5,318,000 
Illinois 7,172,000 New York 24,251,000 
How Prone to Doubt, Indiana 4,318,000 Ohio 12,844,000 
How Cautious are the Wise. Louisiana 3,107,000 Pennsylvania 5,320,000 
— Homer. Ou Massachusetts 3,955,000 Texas 20,312,000 
x : Michigan 4,288,000 
Your community depends on your The average price of 20 bonds, as of 
udgment in the selection of school March 31, was 2.42 per cent. 
eating equipment. We respect that must 
judgment. In your choice of fuel, of 
course, you may be limited, but where SCHOOL BONDS 


you have a choice, consider coal—and 


when you do... check A. Lincoln, Neb. The school board borrowed $10,000,- 
( 


P . . . . to finance new school construction. The bonds 
oes consider firing it with a Will-Burt carry an interest cost of 1.894 per cent 
Air-Controlled Stoker. 


: oe ; ‘ % Anderson Township, Ind., School Building Cor- 
With Will-Burt Air Control, the fuel 


ll poration sold $1,560,000 of revenue bonds, at an 
bed gets the air needed for efficient a 
ae 


interest cost of 3.09564 per cent 
combustion —and you get more of the % Manchester, Conn., sold $3,000,000 high school 
BTU’s you pay for! 


bonds, at a bid of 100.595 for obligations bearing 2% 


f per cent 
oO t ei: *% The state of California has borrowed $30,000,000 


on serial bonds to finance new school construction 
The interest cost was 2.05 per cent. 
% Philadelphia, Pa. The school board sold $12,000,- 
000 of school district bonds, at an interest cost of 
2.36176 per cent. 
% New York State Central School District, Lock 
port, N. Y., sold $2,300,000 of bonds at an interest 
cost of 2.659 per cent. 
% Hennepin County, Minn., Independent School 
Dist. No. 2 sold $1,100,000 of bonds, at an interest 
cost of 3.423 per cent 
. % Rockford, Ill. The board of education has pro- 
Ask your architect about posed a school bond issue of $10,000,000 for 1957 
the safety factors of coal The building program will include one senior high 
heating. Write for the school, two junior high schools, and three elementary 


Will-Burt story “The school buildings 
“= > 


sagis of Sieher Meating.” NEW MEMBER OF FIRM 


Engelhardt, Engelhardt 
and Leggett, of New 
York City, have an- 
nounced the acquisition 
of Dr. Francis G. Cornell 
as a member of the firm 
Dr. Cornell, an author, 
editor, and lecturer, was 
Professor of Education at 
the University of Illinois 
He has served as pres- 
ident of the American 
Educational Research As- 
sociation and as director 
of the Illinois University 
Bureau of Educational 
Research. He has had 
twenty years of continu- 
Dr. F. G. Cornell ous experience in educa- 

tional research and has 
made major contributions in the area of administra- 
tion, school programs and surveys, and the financing 
of education. 


HOPPER MODEL STOKERS 
— with open or closed 
hoppers. Capacities range 
from 20 through 750 Ibs. 
per hour. Features contin- 
vous Automatic AirControl 
for maximum firing 
efficiency. 










BIN-FED STOKERS — in the same fuel 
capacity range as hopper models. Auto- 
matic Air Control adjusts to ever-changing 
fuel bed conditions. 


Libba pone nh 








Atif 


OUR TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR IN | P.O. BOX 904, ORRVILLE, OHIO 


THE STOKER BUSINESS 
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COMMUNITY COUNCIL months. Remedial instruction in reading and at existing schools, costing $12,414,000. The 


A community tenroveme ees arithmetic have been carried on in the ele- rehabilitation of old buildings will be carried 
an - nit} I p pr vem ont council has been mentary and high cchaoo! lewele: an arcanized ant ata enet af Cf ONY 





Sr q ADDRESS gO CITY 
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| 
/ THE FIRST PEABODY DESK 
1 BUILT IN 1902 
} 
i 
Over 52 years ago the first Peabody School 
Desk was placed in service in Winchester. 
Kansas. Since that time millions of 
; ' 
Peabody Desks have made their contri- 
| , . 
( bution to American education. Those j 
i 4 
of us here today, who are a part of 








this great organization, are proud of 


our heritage and the responsibility it entails. 





NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


Xo One Ever Kegrlled Buying Cunt 
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COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


A community improvement council has been 
active in Westwood, Calif., with the co- 
operation of the school board and consult- 
ants from the Chaco State College. This 
group which has been largely responsible for 
many community improvements such as or- 
ganized recreation activities, activities for im- 
proving economic conditions, projects for 
improving community appearance, and proj- 
ects for furthering school-community under- 
standing and support, has been eminently 
successful. As part of their work, one of the 
subcommittees is now working with profes- 
sional and board groups in developing a writ- 
ten district policy. The policy which is to 
consist of three sections, includes district or- 
ganization, general policy of board operation, 
and personnel policy. 

A number of interesting 
novations have been 


educational in- 
attempted in recent 


NEW... 


months. Remedial instruction in reading and 
arithmetic have been carried on in the ele- 
mentary and high school levels; an organized 
mentally retarded program has been set up 
for handicapped pupils; a speech therapy 
program has been introduced with a trained 
speech correctionist in charge. About 40 pupils 
have been enrolled in the class, of which 29 
have been returned to regular classes with 
only occasional checking. 


LOS ANGELES VOTES 

The voters of Los Angeles, Calif., recently 
approved a $133,000,000 school bond proposal, 
including $45,000,000 for the elementary dis- 
trict, $74,000,000 for the high school district, 
and $14,000,000 for the junior college district. 
In the elementary district, the bonds provide 
funds for the construction of 35 new schools 
and the purchase of 37 new sites. In addition, 
new classrooms and additions will be erected 


Gull Color 
Ceramic Tile 
Booklet 


shows how to plan schools 


for lower maintenance costs 





one 
Ti LE owen 
Sassoen 




















Keeping your school clean and 
attractive, in spite of careless pupils 
and low budgets, is a major problem, 
Ceramic tile gives you an ideal 
solution. This new 24-page booklet 
shows many full color photos of 
outstanding schools, and gives 
numerous planning suggestions 

and specifications. 


Send for your free copy today! 


yNaal-ialotel ala @) ite) alm mil 


Ce. 





AMERICAN-OLEAN TILE Co, 
1133 Cannon Ave., Lansdale, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of Booklet No. 600, "Tile for Schools” 


Name 





Firm 





Address. 
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at existing schools, costing $12,414,000. The 
rehabilitation of old buildings will be carried 
out, at a cost of $5,000,000. 

In the high school district the plans call for 
8 new junior high schools and 5 senior high 
schools, as well as the purchase of 17 new 
sites, costing $51,345,000. The rehabilitation of 
old buildings will cost $5,000,000. 


CAN’T SELL SUPPLIES 


The Georgia State Board of Education has 
passed a resolution forbidding schools to sell 
school supplies such as paper, pencils, and 
workbooks. Such sales are to be made to stu- 
dents by local merchants. 


STUDY SCHOOL BUILDING 
COSTS 

The building committee of the Milwaukee, 
Wis., board of school directors has recom 
ménded the appointment of a special citizens’ 
committee to study school building costs. The 
group includes five members representing the 
various community groups. Wilfred F. Clapp, 
of Lansing, Mich., has been recommended as 
educational adviser to the study committee 


SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS 


Schoolroom Progress U.S.A., an exhibit of 
new and old schoolroom facilities will begin 
a three-year tour of the country in Septem- 
ber. The exhibit comprises two railroad cars, 
one with the “old” and one with the “new” 
look in schoolroom design. The exhibit is be- 
ing sponsored by the Ford Museum and Green- 
field Village and Encyclopedia Americana 


ARCATA SCHEDULE 

The school board of Arcata, Calif., has 
adopted a salary schedule for 1955-56, calling 
for $3,720 for teachers with a state general 
certificate and an A.B. degree, and $6,300 for 
teachers with 60 additional units beyond the 
requirements. Annual increments of $172 are 
provided and $172 for 15 additional units 


MONROE SCHEDULE 


The school board of Monroe, Conn., has 
adopted a salary schedule for 1955-56. The 
schedule provides a starting salary of $3,200 
and a maximum of $4,800. Stepups include 
four at $200, four at $150, and two at $100 


SCHOOL LIGHTING 


A workshop on School Lighting will be held 
at the University of Utah, July 5-15, under 
the direction of Dr. Paul C. Fawley, head of 
the Department of Educational Administra- 
tion. Among the participants will be Charles 
D. Gibson, Lon Angeles, Calif.; Foster Samp- 
son, Illuminating Engineer; and Fred Fowler 
of the Utah State Board of Education. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


May 31-—June 4. Nebraska School Custodi- 
ans’ Association, at Kearney, Neb. Secretary, 
Ernest A. Stiff, Concordia College, Seward. 
Exhibits. Attendance, 175. 

July 3-9. National Education Association, 
at Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Exhibits. 
Attendance, 3500-4000. 

July 10-13. California School Employees 
Association, at Civic Auditorium, San Jose. 
Secretary, Emma T. Hoffman, Bakersfield. Ex- 
hibits. Attendance, 300. 

July 11-15. Midwest Administration Center 
Conference, at Judd Hall, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. Wm. W. Savage, director, 
University of Chicago. Attendance, 150. 

Sept. 25-27. Annual Conference of New 
England Reading Association, at New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass. Secretary, Dr. 
Franklin Lindquist, 175 Lincoln St., New 
Britain, Conn. 
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BRUNSWICK PACES THE REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL FURNITURE 





The Revolution 
in 


School Furniture 
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BRUNSWICK turns classrooms 











i] | Here is a new con- 














~ SS cept in school furni- 

: ture that is already 
bringing a new way 
3 of life to students 
in more than 2,000 
schools. From kin- 
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dergarten through 

college, students welcome the flexible, friendly, 

modern design of Brunswick in the classroom. 
Chairs (A) are the kind that outlast children. 


Really comfortable and versatile too! Basic four- 
in-one chair becomes armchair, tablet armchair 
or chair desk with easy-to-put-on attachments. 

Tables (B) are round, half-round, rectangular or 
trapezoidal. In five sizes they combine in an end- 
less variety to suit any activity. Desks group too, 
providing large work areas. 

Chairs and desks stack out of the way (C) to 
save valuable space. Tables nest (D). 

Cabinets (E) are as flexible as the changing needs 
of the classroom. With or without sliding panel 
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RESEARCH CLASSROOM, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


into learning-and-living rooms! 


doors, wheels, interior dividers, Brunswick cabinets 
function as storage units, room dividers, extra work 
surfaces. They are so colorful, so practical, folks 
who see them want them for their homes, too. 

Flexible Brunswick furniture will be just as prac- 
tical and functional in twenty years as it is today. 
Doesn’t a wise investment like this fit the school 
plans in your community? Send for free folder. 
Address: School Equipment Division, The Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


EIGHT DIFFERENT SIZES! 
This full range of sizes means 
Brunswick chairs correctly 
suit students of all ages. 





% Bernarp R. ALLEN is the new superintendent at % Joun C. Lucas, of Westwood, Calif., has ac- 
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Why Brunswick takes 
to tell the public some 





TIME 











facts about school furniture 


Today, advanced teaching methods 
and physical plants of functional de- 
sign have won popular approval. This 
important two-thirds of our educa- 
tional system needs no selling. 

Concerning the other third—school 
furniture—the issue is not always so 
clearly cut. 

It is for this reason that Brunswick 
has published the preceeding two full 
color pages in TIME. 

Reaching, as it does, nearly two mil- 
lion leaders in American thought and 
action, this message informs the public 
of the many-fold advantages (and 
long term economy) of the kind of 


school furniture that today’s and to- 


morrow’s educational systems demand 
... Brunswick School Furniture. 

The correlated beauty and func- 
tional styling of Brunswick chairs, 
desks, tables and cabinets are impor- 
tant news to the readers of TIME. 

Here is furniture that enables 
American children to derive full bene- 
fit from modern teaching techniques 
and is sure to be as functional twenty 
years from now as it is today. 

From both an economic and an es- 
thetic point of view, this is as sound a 
basis for an investment in school fur- 
niture as you could hope to find. Your 
Brunswick representative will be glad 


to give you the facts. 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
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NEW STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


J. C. Wright has recently been appointed State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Iowa. The 
new superintendent was formerly superintendent of 
schools at Keokuk 

A native of Alva, Okla., Mr. Wright received 
bachelor’s degree from Drake University, 
master’s degree at Iowa State University, and took 
his postgraduate work at Northwestern University, 
Colorado University, and Minnesota University. 

He began his teaching career at 
and later went 


a 
earned a 


Creston, Iowa, 
to Keokuk as a physics teacher. He 
served in that position until 1938 when he was 
named principal of the high school. In 1940 he be- 
came superintendent of schools and served until 
January 1, 1955, when he assumed his new position 
as State Superintendent 

Mr. Wright is the author of 
fessional publications devoted to 
vocational subjects 


a number of pro- 
high school and 


MR. McHUGH RETIRES 


Thomas F. McHugh, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Newark, N. J., retired in June, 
after forty years’ continuous service in the schools. 
During his period of service, Mr. McHugh pioneered 
in problems concerning urban schools, including 
Americanization, adult education, community centers, 
recreation and playgrounds, vocational training, sum- 
mer schools, remedial reading, and textbook evaluation 

He was also active in community service, includ- 
ing civil defense, wartime vocational training, com- 
munity councils, and urban planning. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
%& Supt. Nosre S. Moopue, of Ephrata, Wash., has 
been re-elected for the next school year. 

% Supt. THomas E. Marspen, of Monroe, Wash., 
has been re-elected, with an increase of $250 in 
salary 

% Leonarp K. STANHOPE is the 
at Pilot Rock, Ore 
% Everett M. Ler 
at Viroqua, Wis 

% Paut Greene, of Butler, Mo 
intendent at Higginsville 

%& THomaAs W. JouHNson has retired as superintendent 
of the Judsonia, Ark., schools. CHARLES BAUER 
succeeds Mr. Johnson as superintendent. 

w® ArtHuR J. LatpLaw, superintendent of schools at 
Kingston, N. Y., for 38 years, retired June 30, after a 
service of 44 years in education in New York State. 
*% Jor S. Evans is the new superintendent of schools 
at Moss, Okla 

% F. L. Skarru is the new superintendent of schools 
at Pickett, Mo 

% Dattas D. McKenzie, of Piedmont, Mo., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Pacific. 

% H. A. Wuite is the new superintendent at Pied- 
mont, Mo 

% Henry GAeEppERT is the new 
Halstead, Kans 

% VeRNoN L. Eseriy has accepted the 
tendency at Larimore, N. Dak. 

% Hucu C. Price is the new 
Florence, Kans 

%& CHarces H. WILEMAN is the new superintendent 
of the Delavan-Darien high school district, Delavan, 
Wis. 

% Harry Hatt is the new superintendent at Pal- 
myra, Mo. 

% WitttAm BALey has been elected 
at Manning, Iowa. 

*% Hersert A. Woop is the new 
Cheraw, S. C 

*% A. T. Littte, of Midland, Tex., has accepted the 
superintendency at Borger 

*%R. L. Sprincer has resigned as assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Indianapolis, Ind. He has ac- 
cepted the position of principal of the Central High 
School Dist. No. 2, Nassau County, L. I., N. Y. 

% Harvey J. Powe tt has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Richland Center, Wis., to succeed Gil- 
bert Grosnick, who has gone to Ashland. 

% Supt. Rosert H. Jounson, of the Jefferson 
County, Colo., schools, has been re-elected for a new 
five-year term. 

% Mitton Baak, of Stuart, Neb., has accepted the 
superintendency at O'Neill. 

% RicHarp L. BEHRENDs is the new superintendent 
at Hebron, Neb. 

% Ratt Lee has been elected superintendent at 
East Prairie, Mo 


new superintendent 
has accepted the superintendency 


, is the new super- 


superintendent at 
superin- 


superintendent at 


superintendent 


superintendent at 
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% Bernarp R. ALLEN is the new superintendent at *% Joun C. Lucas, 
Wilson, Kans., succeeding S. G. Huebner. 


% Everett C. ZeELiters, Andover, S$ 


new superintendent at Bridgewater. 


%& Maurice LytTert is the new superintendent at tendent of schools 


Enterprise, Kans. 
% ALBERT G. LOovELApy, of Fresno, 


Dist., Kerman, Calif 


of Westwood, Calif., has 


% Dr. Crarence E. Roppins is the new 


ac- 


cepted the superintendency of the Armijo Union High 
Dak., is the School Dist., at Fairfield. 
superin- 
at Vincennes, Ind., succeeding 


Ralph Banks, who has gone into private business 


Calif., is the in Florida. 
new superintendent of Kerman Union High Schoool 


of schools for the Deep River, Essex, and Che 


% Epwarp L. KLorzpercer is the new superintendent 


ster, 


end- 


*% J. Davin McCartney, of Elkins, Ark., has ac- Conn., school district 

cepted a position as assistant superintendent in a % Davip DANNeEwiITz has accepted the superint 
Chicago suburb. ency at Stanley, N. Dak. He succeeds W. R. Stewart 
% Morris C. Martin is the new superintendent at % Supt. Hucu L. Mits, of Monticello, Ark., 


Mason City, Iowa. 


%& Cectr A. Extiott, of Waynesville, Mo., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Vandalia 
% RoLtanp M. Rockwe tt is the new superintendent 


at Brodhead, Wis. 


*% W. F. THoman is the new superintendent at 


Barnes, Kans. 


% Ropert C. Titus has been elected superintendent % Supt. Sanrorp C. 


at Lawndale, Calif 


been re-elected for a two-year term 
% Wittiam H. Cornoc, of Philadelphia, Pa., 


1s 


year, will remain as assistant superintendent 
% Supt. J. R. Mounce, of Clinton, Iowa, has t 
re-elected, with a $500 increase in salary 


has 


the 


new superintendent of the New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Ill. Westey L. Brown, superintendent last 


yeen 


Witter, of Provo Schools, 


Igloo, S. Dak., has been re-elected for a fourth term 










Your Keystone 
Overhead Pro- 

jector instantly 
becomes a Tach- 
istoscope, when you 
snap on a Flashmeter.® 


Put on your Mi- 
cro-Attachment, 
and your Key- 
oe stone Overhead 
() Projector mag- 
<— nifies to 106 dia- 
meters. 





Also projects 2-inch 
slides and strip film. 


on— simple lines—~ 

_ many improvements. 

Srighter Mlumination on screen— refined 

~ optical system— objective lenses and | 

front condensing lens hard-coated. 

Improved Cooling— pulling up air on all 
sides of the lamp. 

Two-Way Switch turns on lamp and fan to- 
gether— or fan only, to cool lamphouse. 

Easy to carry without a case— or in the new 
smaller and lighter carrying case. 

All Old Attachments are Useable— and 
lenses for the old Keystone Overhead, as 
well as most other parts, are inter- 
changeable, 

This Projector Keeps Busy! It projects 
standard slides, 2-inch slides, strip film, 
micro-slides— and of course it’s the 
perfect projector for Tachistoscopic | 
Techniques. 
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Write for Circular, or a Demonstration. | 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892-PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS | 
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° PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS 
¥ % Dr. Cart C. Kester has been elected chairman 
> of the school board at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
% The school board of Burlington, Iowa, has reor 
ganized with BrytHe CoNnN as president, and RoBERT 


GILEs as vice-president. Dr. RoBert BELL is the new 
board member. 

% Cart W. Eckert is the new president of the 
board at Council Bluffs, lowa. Harry C. Voss was 


named vice-president 

% At Velva, N. Dak., a new five-member board has 

been elected. The members include RALPH SCHALOW 

Ruspen Haca, Dr. RicHarp LARSON, ARCHIE SULLI 
ees 


VAN, and LLoyp PFEILSCHIEFPTER 

% Guy A. Larson, a member of the Sioux Falls 
S. Dak., board for 15 years, died after a long illness 
He was president for five years. 

% The county board of Polk County, Iowa, has 
reorganized with JusTIN J. STIFFLER as chairman 
Other members are ALBERT F. Mr“Ler, LAWRENCE E 
FrauscH, Roy CRABTREE, and MARTIN TOLLEFSON 

% The board of education of Bloomington, Ill., has 
elected JoHN T. DICKINSON as a new member, to 
succeed William R. Brandt. Donatp E. Busn, a 
holdover member, was re-elected for a_ three-year 
term. 

% Ernest Grrarp, a member of the board of the 
union elementary school district of Delano, Calif 
for 19 years, was honored on April 17 for his many 
years of community service. A community barbecue 
was held to which local civic, school, and govern 
mental bodies were invited 

As a member of the school board, Mr. Girard 
served as clerk for 17 years, and was a member 
the salary committee of the County School Board 
Association. 

x A new five-member school board has been named 
for the Otto-Vincent school district, Saginaw, Mich 
The board includes Mrs. Davin GitcHrist, RICHARD 
KENpDRICK, CARL BALpAuF, HAROLD BLANCHET, and 
HERBERT LACross 

% Eart F. McFartanp is the new president of the 
Florida School Boards Association. Other officers are 
WALTER Moore, first vice-president, and A. L. Puen 
second vice-president 

% The board of education of Winona, Minn., at its 
reorganization mecting, elected CARROL SYVERSON a 
president; WILLIAM LINDQUIST as vice-president; and 
Oscar GLover as clerk. Dr. L. L. Korpa and BEN 1 
A. MILLER are the two new members 

% Dave REeEp is the new president of school board 
at Vancouver, Wash. { 
% Ricuarp Harpy has been re-elected chairman of { 
the board at Harrington, Wash 

% Dr. Georce D. MATHESON has becn elected chair 
man of the board at Chehalis, Wash 

% Levi Portwoop is the new president of the board 
at Snyder, Okla 

% Dr. James Ramsey has been elected president of 
the board at Audubon, Iowa 

%& Harvey Cockiin is the new president of the 
board at Griswold, Iowa. ARTHUR BrousSE is secretary 
% Roy J. Burns has been elected president of the 
board at Carroll, Iowa 





a a one *% D. L. Knittte is the new president of the board 
More efficient use of all available R-W Classroom Partitions are at Shenandoah, Iowa. 
space...in many schools that’s easy to operate, even for a child Re eon Cavioon has been elected president of the 
. . . . 20ar a entonvilie, Ark. 
the only answer to over-crowding. ... making them ideal for all medi- te Lus Gunman is the new president of the board 
That’s why more and more schools um-size openings where manual at Stone Hill, Towa 
° pa ° j . ° % Don HOo.tanp is the new president of the board 
are turning to R-W acoustically- operation is preferred. Available in ott Gea tee. 
constructed FoldeR-Way Parti- a variety of operating types, stand- % F. B. Mever has been elected chairman of the 
. h Iti foldi d ; t incl d hoi f board at Summerville, S. C. 
tions—the mu ti-purpose ° 11ng ard equipment inciudes choice 0 % C. C. Wyse is the new president of the board at 
walls—to help relieve congestion. chalkboard, corkboard or wood =". = GrorcE — is a a a 
. 7 : . 4. ILLIAMSON as -electe reside i.~ 
Closed, they transform one big _ veneer, duck and plastic coverings — ae 
room intotwosound-insulated class- to meet all interior design specifi- Rel ~ — saronne is the new president of the 
° 3° ° . oard at ent, lowa. ; 

rooms... providing a laboratory cations. Other R-W school equip- ee aa Meek of Conmiidids Mien Dia. Ko 
tested sound-retarding value that ment includes fully automatic 201-U, Crete, Ill., has reorganized with RALPH 

s e,e FEHLAND as president and HArotp MARTIN as secre- 
effectively muffles even loud FoldeR-Way Partitions and Class- a Sens Tk Since 4 cate Gadihne, cod Pome 
talking! room Wardrobes. HANSEN is a holdover member. 


% R. H. Patton, who had formerly served on the 
school board of Jonesboro, Ark., for eight years, re- 
signed this year. During his period of service, which 
included six years as president, he saw the improve- 


Write for descriptive catalogs. 





ment of the school plant and the extension of the y 
of QUALITY and SERVICE laa educational services, all of which resulted in greatly . 
bd . M4 increased school support. During this time also fi} 
RICHARDS — R ic h a rd S l et @> 4 Mfg . ( O. teachers’ salaries were substantially increased which 
amma contributed to increased morale on the part of the 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION teachers. 
Branches in Principal Cities %& The Hot Springs, Ark., school board has reor- 
SLIDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK «+ FIRE : 4 . i F ee Sees 
AeA gh A yp RAY. ay Pg he Bg gg ted L. A. W — _ 
EQUIPMENT © INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & bs Sent. pac : iS a member o! the 
CRANES + SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS 535 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS board 
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SOMETIMES Safety 
CAN BE MEASURED IN SECONDS- 


Make sure your school buses: 
can stop in time ! 


Insist on Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes — 
the most dependable, most powerful brakes made 


WHY AIR BRAKES? The answer, of course, 
can be stated in one word—safety. Look 
at it this way. The greatest assurance of 
safety in school bus operation is a braking 
system powerful and dependable enough to 
meet any emergency. Air Brakes deliver 
more power, faster and surer than any other 
type of brakes available. Proof of this 
can be found in the fact that virtually all of the 
102,000 commercial buses operating in 1953 
were Air Brake equipped. Commercial bus 
operators can’t take chances on passenger 
safety—they demand the world’s safest 
power-to-stop! 


HOW TO GET THEM. It’s simple. First, if 
you are buying new buses and are asking 
for competitive bids, insist that all bids 
submitted include Bendix-Westinghouse 
Air Brake equipment. This way, the buses 
you ultimately choose will come from the 
factory Air Brake equipped. Secondly, you 
can modernize your present buses with 
handy field conversion kits—there’s one 
designed for every make and model bus. 
Just call your Bendix-Westinghouse Dis- 
tributor and he will make all arrangements 
—you'll find him listed in the yellow pages 
of your telephone directory. 


THE BEST BRAKE IS AIR... THE BEST AIR BRAKE IS 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


REG. U.S 


General Offices & Factory — Elyria, Ohio 
Branches — Berkeley, California and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


What tvery 

School Boned Member and 
School Px scurve 

Should Know About 


WRITE FOR FREE 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


Here’s the —- 


story on how much Air 
Brakes can contribute to 
school bus safety. Write 
to the factory today. 


PAT. OFF. 
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GPS, 
SCHOOL _LAW=NEWS 


School Lands and Funds 


The rules for the construction of state 
statutes generally apply to school laws, and 
the laws for the conduct and government of 
public educational institutions should be con- 
strued so as best to subserve their intended 
purpose, if well-established rules of construc- 
tion are observed and citizens’ rights are not 
violated. — School Dist. No. 39 of Washing- 
ton County v. Decker, 68 Northwestern re- 
porter 2d 354, 159 Neb. 693. 

Under the Delaware State Board of Educa- 
tion regulations, which required the submis- 
sion of plans looking to gradual integration in 
public schools and which required the State 
Board’s approval of such plans, the district 
board of education acted without authority 
in admitting Negro pupils to a high school 
previously reserved for Whites. 14 Del. C. 
$§ 121, 122, 127, 141, 902, 941, 944, 1105- 
1108. — Steiner v. Simmons, 111 Atlantic re- 
porter 1d 574, Del. 

The New York State legislature has the 
right to enact a law forbidding persons from 
loitering on school premises. N.Y. Penal Law, 
§ 722-b.— People v. Parker, 138 N.Y.S. 2d 
2, N.Y. Mag. Ct. 


School District Property 

Where two thirds of the boards of the dis- 
tricts comprising a joint school district had 
voted for the purchase of land upon which 
to build a school building, and also a ma- 
jority of all the directors of boards of the 
district had approved the purchase, the sta- 
tutory requirement for authorizing the pur- 
chase by the joint district of the properties 














LABORATORY 
HOME MAKING 
AND 

ART ROOM 
FURNITURE 
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involved had been fulfilled, despite the fact 
that a majority of the members of one board 
of one school district had voted against the 
purchase. — 24 P.S. § 5-508, 17-1704. — School 
Dist. of Hunlock Tp. v. Northwest Joint 
School Dist. of Luzerne County, 111 Atlantic 
reporter 2d 452, 380 Pa. 

The right of the public to use public schools 
for purposes disconnected with educational 
ends must yield to legislative power prop- 
erly exercised over public schools for the 
primary objects for which they were estab- 
lished. — People v. Parker, 138 N.YS. 2d 2, 
N.Y. Mag. Ct. 

Where a contractor failed to provide a per- 
formance bond and to enter into a contract 
awarded him by the school district as the 
lowest responsible bidder, the school district’s 
damages were the difference between the con- 
tractor’s bid and that of the next lowest re- 
sponsible bidder.— Independent School Dist. 
No. 24 v. Weinmann, 68 Northwestern re- 
porter 2d 248, Minn. 

In an action by a school district against 
the contractor and the surety for a breach of 
the contractor’s bid bond wherein the surety 
cross claimed against the contractor for in- 
demnification for all sums adjudged against 
the surety in favor of the school district, 
offers of proof to establish the contractor’s 
reliance upon representation by the surety 
that it would furnish a peformance bond and 
the loss of profits sustained by the contractor 
due to his inability to go ahead with the main 
contract, did not disclose that the surety had 
ever made any representations to ba con- 
tractor. — Independent School Dist. No. 24 v. 
Weinmann, 68 Northwestern reporter 2d 248, 
Minn. 


School District Taxation 


A Colorado school district bond plan 
whereunder the indebtedness was to be con- 
tracted and evidenced by bonds issued from 
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For more than sixty years 
Peterson furniture has set the 
pace for style and design. Peterson 


engineers and leading educators, study- 
ing together the requirements of school 
furniture under actual working conditions, 
have built into each piece of equipment a 
quality and workability that has made Peter- 
son the leading choice of educators for 
many years. 


Our representative will gladly assist in any 
problem you may have . 


write on your letterhead for our illustrated 
catalog. 


LeouARD PETERSON «co. nc. 


1224 FULLERTON AVENUE 


. . or if you prefer, 





CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 








time to time, contemplated the issuance of 
additional bonds as the statutory limit in- 
creased, but was not an authorization for all 
future time, but only for such time as is 
reasonable, necessary, or prudent. Colo. Laws 
of 1949, p. 636; 1935 C.S.A., c. 146, § 175, 
as amended by the laws of 1951, p. 738, §2 
— Hebel v. School Dist. R-1, Jefferson Coun- 
ty, 279 Pacific reporter 2d 673, Colo. 


School District Claims 


Under a New York statute providing that 
the board of education is bound to hold 
harmless its teachers who are duly sued for 
tort injury alleged to have been caused by 
them in the course of their employment, the 
board of education could resist a motion to 
amend the notice of claim, previously served 
on the board of education, in order to in 
clude the name of the teacher in charge of 
the student at the time of the alleged in- 
jury. N.Y. Education Law, § 3623. — Sterns v. 
Board of Education of City of Rochester, 137 
N.Y.S. 2d 711, N.Y. Sup. 

Where a notice of claim had been served on 
the board of education for alleged injuries 
sustained by a minor claimant while engaged 
in track practice on the school athletic field, 
the claimants did not need the proposed 
amendment of notice to include the name of 
the teacher in charge of the infant at the time 
of the alleged injury and service on the 
teacher in order to maintain their contem 
plated direct action against the board of edu 
cation. N.Y. Education Law, § 3023 
Stearns v. Board of Education of City of 
Rochester, 137 N.Y.S. 2d 711, N.Y. Sup 


Teachers 

A principal, who had lost her principalship 
because the school was closed for purposes 
of consolidation into a new school, was not 
entitled to be appointed principal of the new 
school, and it was the duty of the school 
committee in the interest of the public to 
select the person best fitted for such position. 
G.L. (Terr. Ed.) c. 71, §42A, as amended 
by the Mass. statutes of 1945, c. 330.— Jant- 
zen v. School Committee of Chelmsford, 124 
Northeastern reporter 2d 534, Mass. 

Where an Ohio board of education desig- 
nated May 22 as the end of the school year 
and required all teachers to be present the 
last three days of the school year for the 
performance of administrative duties incident 
to the closing of the school year, the school 
year did not terminate until May 22, notwith- 
standing the fact that May 19 was the last 
day on which there was a regular school at- 
tendance, and a notice of an intention not to 
rehire served April 22 upon a teacher em 
ployed under a limited contract, was within 
30 days prior to the termination of the 
school year, and was sufficient to terminate 
her employment. R.C. §§ 3319.11, 3319.32.— 
State ex rel. Brown v. Board of Education, 
Pleasant Local School Dist., 124 Northeastern 
reporter 2d 721, 162 Ohio St. 589, Ohio. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


A five-year-old child was entitled to attend 
a public school, but his parents did not have 
a right to insist that he be admitted to a par- 
ticular grade or class. N.Y. Education Law, 
§ 3202, subd. 1. — Isquith v. Levitt, 137 N.Y. 
2d 497, 285, N.Y. App. Div. 833. 

Once a kindergarten has been established, it 
becomes a part of the public school system, 
notwithstanding that the maintenance of a kin- 


dergarten is discretionary. — Isquith v. Levitt, 
137 N.Y.S. 2d 497, 285 App. Div. 833, N.Y. 


App. 

The determination as to whether a child 
should be enrolled in a kindergarten or in the 
first grade was within the function and rights 
of duly constituted educational authorities. — 
Isquith v. Levitt, 137 N.Y.S. 2d 493, affirmed 
137 N.Y.S. 2d 497, 285 App. Div. 833. 
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A truck engine needs 
a“hackbone like this— 


\) 
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From fiery forges and precision machines come extra-strong 
INTERNATIONAL crankshafts. Those used in light-duty models are 17% 


to save you the BIG money heavier than the average of comparable forged or cast alloy 6-cylinder 


designs — for maximum strength and rigidity, long life. 


as 


Crankshafts are just one example of INTERNATIONAL res. | 
all-truck engineering that saves you the big money. 

Of the five leading makes, only INTERNATIONAL builds a 
complete line of models that are all-truck . . . 


| with no automobile engines or components asked to 
do a truck job. 








You save the most with an INTERNATIONAL that’s 
all-truck built to last longer. It earns its keep in lower 
over-the-years operating and maintenance cost. It pays 
for itself in use. It saves you—earns you—the big money. 


Keeping costs down has made INTERNATIONAL the 
j heavy-duty leader for 23 straight years. Let your 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch show you the right 
INTERNATIONAL for your job—built to save you 
the BIG money. 





as. 


There’s an INTERNATIONAL exactly right for every schoolbus job— 
all-truck built to save you the BIG money. 6 schoolbus chassis and 2 
METRO® schoolbuses for bodies of 16-66 seats, and with equipment and 
equipment options to meet all national schoolbus safety standards. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


ae All-Truck Built 
to save you 
the BIG money! 


Top TV Comedy! Ronald Colman and Benita Hume in 
**The Halls of Ivy,‘’ CBS-TV, Tuesdays, 8:30 p.m., EDT 


) INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


International Harvester Builds MCCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors...Motor Trucks... Industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 
| 
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Fire bricks (used in test because of low density) here demonstrate water repel- 
lency of LINDE Silicones. Treated brick, unchanged in appearance, floats indefi- 
nitely. Untreated brick soaks up water and sinks. 








How buildings can keep 
their heads above water 


You can keep water out of your above-grade brick 
and masonry walls just as it’s kept out of that floating 
brick, above. 


Yet they do keep building surfaces clean, since water 
simply rolls down the sides, carrying dirt with it. 
Streaking and efflorescence are stopped. They are easily 


Above-grade masonry water repellents made with applied by spray or brush. 


LINDE Silicones do the job. Tests already indicate they These silicone masonry water repellents end spall- 
last ten years and up. 


ing and cracking caused by freezing moisture. They 
Damage to interiors from seepage is eliminated. 


Repair and maintenance costs really drop. 
Fully protect new buildings. Fix up old buildings. 


These silicone-based water repellents prevent even 100- 


even prevent seepage where exhaust fans reduce indoor 
air pressure. They let no outdoor water in, yet the pores 
of the masonry can still “breathe.” 

For full details on above-grade masonry water re- 
pellents made with LINDE Silicones, and a list of repre- 
sentative suppliers, write Dept. C6, 


mile-an-hour wind-driven rain from penetrating brick 
and concrete. They do not change surface appearance. 


2 A DIVISION OF 


cwAde UNION C€ 


ARBIDE 
AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY AND CARBON CORPORATION 





General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “‘Linde”’ 


is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 7. Successful administrators are aware of 


" the fact that people strive for certain goals 
(Concluded from page 78) hecance thew hone ta imnroave their 


needed to further creative administration, not 


administration conceived as a routine opera- 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 32) 


Human relations in school administration is 
not primarily to encourage belief in a mass of 
things that have been true up to the present 
time, not to help staff members keep in step 
with life as it is lived from day to day, nor 
even to interpret life to others. Transcending 
all of these in importance, its aim is to help 
staff members create life for themselves and 
for the free society in which they live. 

How human relations techniques function 
depends then in large part upon the pattern 
of administrative organization. If the climate 
is right then the techniques of human relations 
can be right and can operate in a desirable 
way. We have said enough about organiza- 
tional pattern. It is now time to indicate 
some additional ways of working effectively 
in a democratic setting. 


Projecting ‘Thinking to Others 


We might start off with some such principle 
as this: if a staff member is to work effectively 
with other staff members, then he needs to 
project his thinking to others. We live in a 
world with other people. One of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of our time is the inter- 
dependence of the individual, the community, 
the state, and the nation. Because of our mass 
production system of economy, we have no 
choice. We are forced to co-operate and to 
work with other people. There will be those 
who will deny that; they may say that they 
don’t care what the public thinks, but they 
do. We like to feel that we are different but, 
in many respects, we are about as much alike 
as two castings from a mold. We all want 
security within a group. We want to feel that 
we belong, that our ideas are good ideas, that 
they are desired, and are worth while. We all 
hunger for the esteem and respect of our fellow 
man 

Second, we all like to talk and to express our 
ideas. There is nothing that gives one such a 
feeling of frustration and guilt as not being 
oneself. There is nothing that gives greater 
satisfaction and happiness than the freedom to 
say what one truly thinks, feels, and believes 

Third, we all like to feel that we are growing 
intellectually. We like to feel that we know 
more today than we did yesterday. Knowing 
things gives us something to talk about. It 
creates respect in the eyes of others. People 
who know things get the kind of recognition 
that we all desire. It is very disturbing to face 
the realistic fact that there are laws of for- 
getting as well as laws of learning. When we 
don’t use what we learn, we tend to lose it. 
In all likelihood, there are many citizens less 
well informed in academic areas than the day 
they graduated from college. 

Fourth, we like to be affiliated with a great 
cause. We like to feel that the world is just 
a little bit better place because we have lived 
in it. These are just a few of the ways in 
which we are all alike. 

Let us examine more in detail this last men- 
tioned urge of being affiliated with a great 
cause. Not only do we have the intense longing 
to be identified with a great cause but teachers 
and administrators need a great cause for their 
own self-motivation. Most of our difficulties 
with others arise from the fact that we don’t 
respect ourselves. We need to aim high to set 
ourselves in action. We are stirred to act by 
what we can expect and hope for in the years 
that lie ahead. 

Most human beings strive for ideals more 
than physical satisfactions. In fact, if teachers 
and administrators do not strive for these 
high ideals, they will accomplish little. Or to 
say it another way, if we try to accomplish 
little things, we achieve virtually nothing. The 
hope for high morale in a school staff lies in 
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making big plans, in undertaking to produce 
significant change, in aiming high. If the ad- 
ministrator sets the staff to doing great tasks, 
he will tend to develop great leaders. People 
in communities grow into bigger people be- 
cause they have bigger things to do. 

Administrators should recognize the fact 
that they cannot exercise a high level of lead- 
ership with people unless they have a great 
cause. Human beings are inclined to follow 
ideals and not persons. 

Teachers and other members of the staff 
want high ideals to which they can pin their 
loyalties. They want to be caught up and 
exalted in a program that is bigger than them- 
selves. We need a tie with something that is 
beyond and above our own self-interest. To 
express it another way, release from our own 
self-interest tends to develop the most that is 
within us. 
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Additional ‘Techniques 


Time will not permit even mentioning all 
the important techniques that administrators 
might use in working with pupils, teachers, 
and citizens. Here are a few in passing: 

1. Successful administrators do not set them- 
selves above the members of their staff. In 
fact, they try to make it very clear that they 
are no better than those with whom they are 
associating. 

2. Successful administrators are friendly 
people, at least most of the time. They realize 
that teachers tend to fall into the mood of 
their immediate superior. If the superintendent 
fails to say good morning, or even worse, if 
he is angry, the staff develops tensions and a 
feeling of anxiety that will last throughout 
the day if not Jonger. 


(Concluded on page 78) 









. 
CHAIR IN YOUR NEW AUDITORIUM 


modern streamlining ... comfortable . .. luxurious 
... you can have all these necessary qualities for 
fine seating with Griggs Model 50 MBW audi- 


torium chairs. 





See your Griggs distributor or write direct 


for auditorium seating catalog. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BOX 630 + 


BELTON, TEXAS 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


(Concluded from page 78) 

3. Successful administrators have faith in 
people. They are ever mindful of the fact 
that the way to make staff members trust- 
worthy is to trust them. 

4. Successful administrators do not use anger 
or fear to motivate staff members. They know 
that anger is like a boomerang, inevitably re- 
acting to the damage of the user. It not only 
causes staff members to make minor errors, 
but frequently it causes them to make serious 
mistakes. 

5. Successful administrators defend staff 
members even at considerable risk to their own 
best interests. 

6. Successful administrators are men of 
courage. Unsuccessful people in leadership po- 
sitions are sly and sneaking in behavior. 









Consistently ... 


7. Successful administrators are aware of 
the fact that people strive for certain goals 
because they hope to improve their station 
in life. The real educational leader tries to 
make it possible for staff members to achieve 
their own hopes. 

8. Successful administrators appreciate 
keenly the relationship between happiness and 
success. They know that happiness is a most 
powerful motivating tonic; that happy work- 
ers are usually successful workers, that un- 
happy people are seldom efficient in their day- 
by-day operations. 


In Summary 


Human relations technicues useful in school 
administration might be =*mmarized in some 
such fashion as this: 

First, a structure or o:ganizational plan is 


Luh 


THE FINEST 
IN MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCTS 


Here are two of Brulin’s famous 
maintenance products: 


* Ocra-SoLve 


ITRADEMARK REG.) 


The original rapid cleaning com- 
pound. A superior liquid concen- 
trate preferred nation-wide for 
all general cleaning work. 


* 


Brulin’s Super Wax is an all- 
carnauba floor wax, containing 
only the highest quality No. 1 
yellow Parnahyba. You can pay 
more for floor wax, but none will 
produce a finer, longer wearing 
finish than Super Wax. 





There's a Brulin Representative near you. 


BRULIN & COMPANY, inc. 


2946 Columbia Ave. . Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
1793 12th Street « Oakland 7, California 
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needed to further creative administration, not 
administration conceived as a routine opera- 
tion. 

Second, staff members need to project their 
thinking to others. They need to make their 
fellow staff members feel secure in the group. 
They need to further an interschool program 
that helps everyone to grow intellectually. 
They need to give staff members many oppor- 
tunities to express themselves through speech, 
writing, and other desirable kinds of expres- 
sion. They need to set the stage of operation 
so that each staff member feels that he is 
affiliated with a great cause. And finally, they 
need to free each staff member so that he can, 
in large part, achieve his own personal and 
social goals in life. 


HAVE IT IN WRITING 


(Concluded from page 30) 
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mission of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the U. S. and American Association 
of School Administrators. 

3. “How to Develop a Handbook,” Lawrence 
E. Turner, AMERICAN ScHooL Boarp Jovur- 
NAL, Apr., 1953, pp. 24, 25. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
* D. D. McKrnzre is the new sperintendent 
schools of Pacific Dist. R-6, Pacific, Mo. 
*% W. C. Mann, of Desha, Ark., has accepted the 
superintendency at Cash 


% Bast. Covey, of Nortonville, Kans., is the new 
superintendent at Holton. 

% Henry A. Wuire is the new superintendent at 
Piedmont, Mo. 

% Harotp W. REED, of Hebron, Neb., has been 


elected superintendent of the Thayer county schools 
*% Supt. Paut J. Smons, of Eldora, Iowa, has beer 
re-elected for a three-year term 

% Georce T. WILLIAMs, superintendent of school 
at Elk Point, S. Dak., for six years, died in a hos 
pital of a heart ailment. 

*% J. L. Harrrncton, of Centerville, Minn., is the 
new superintendent at Marietta 

% Lester GmimMan, of Marshfield, Mo., has a 
cepted the superintendency at Carthage. 

*% W. A. Scutnpier, of Alliance, Neb., has resigned 
in order to accept a position in the State Education 
Department. 

we ApELBERT PLUMMER, of Weidman, Mich., is the 
new superintendent at Kinde. 

*% Supt. B. W. Burke, of Burwell, Neb 
re-elected for a three-year term 
% Lestre J. Turner is the new 
Caro, Mich. 

*% Jack H. Stoan, of Roxbury, Kans., 
superintendent at Hope 

% Max Bicxrorp has accepted the superintendency 
at El Dorado, Kans. 

*% T. H. Arey, of Hutchinson, Kans., has become 
dean of El Dorado Junior College, El Dorado, Kans 
% Lester L. Pavur is the new superintendent at 
Arlington, Kans. 

*% Joun V. BorNnonc is the new superintendent at 
Woonsocket, S. Dak., succeeding F. E. Fisher. 

% De.Bert NeELtson is the new superintendent at 
Schuyler, Neb. 

% Evcene ALEXANDER has 
tendency at Mitchell, Neb. 
% James R. CALtaway is the new superintendent at 
Wakefield, Neb. 

% Hartan ScumMipt has accepted the superintend- 
ency at Sandstone, Minn. 

% Netson Ronne is the new 
Stratton, Neb. 

% Donato L. Musick has accepted the superir 
tendency at Dodge City, Kans. 

*% Supt. Joun M. Rivcway, of Lexington, Ky., has 
been re-elected for another term. 

* F. D. Swicart is entering the fourth year of a 
five-year contract as Superintendent of Schools at 
Bellevue, Ohio. A news item in the April issue of 
the JouRNAL was in error concerning the Bellevue 
superintendency. 
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THE SEWANHAKA STORY 


(Concluded from page 38) 
most important that 


therefore, are not necessary in most single 
building operations. General contractors who 
build county schools call in various trades and 
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schools and multi-purpose rooms in elementary 
schools, use of corridors for exhibit space and 
sometimes for lockers, and has elementary 
muinile eat lunch in classrooms rather than in 
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Better than ever for them 


... better than ever for YOU! 


Announcing... all-new Dodge school buses 





—new safety, power, and handling ease 


New Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” School Bus Chassis pro- 
vide the safest, most dependable school trans- 
portation you can buy! * 


New features everywhere meet your needs more 
fully. Improved duplex brakes, for instance, assure 
safer, more positive stopping action, whether the 
bus is moving forward or in reverse! New heavier 
frames of increased strength and capacity mean 
added protection for passengers. 


New Dodge School Buses are safety-powered, too, 
with great new Power-Dome V-8 engines and 
famous sixes that can be depended upon to get 
you through, under any conditions. Ranging from 


110 hp. to 193 hp., these engines are ‘Job-Rated” 


to meet your requirements for economy, as well as 
power. 


New refinements in steering, coupled with the shortest 
turning diameters of all leading comparable school 
bus chassis, make maneuvering easier, traveling 
safer! 


You'll find that there are dozens of reasons why a 
Dodge “‘Job-Rated”’ School Bus Chassis will better 
serve both you and your pupils. The man to see 
is your friendly Dodge dealer. He is always ready 
to assist you in selecting the one best answer to 
your transportation needs. 


*Dodge School Bus Chassis and equipment meet or exceed all safety standards 
recommended by the National Conference on School Bus Standards. 


DODGE vob-Ritd' School Bus Chassis 


School Bus Chassis for Bodies Accommodating 30, 36, 48, 54, and 60 Passengers 








oo 


MODEL FS6, FS8—153” WB 


10,500 and 12,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 30 and 36 pupils. 


SOOOOoOD 


MODEL HS6, HS8—193” WB 


14,500 and 16,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 48 pupils. 





14,500 and 17,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 


| 
| 
. - | 
MODEL HS6, HS8—217” WB 
For 54 pupils. i] 

| 


Sacooo00od 


MODEL JS6, JS8—217” WB 


17,500 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 54 pupils. 


MODEL RS8—238” WB 


For 60 pupils. 


QN0000000d 


17,500 and 21,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
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THE SEWANHAKA STORY 


(Concluded from page 38) 

4. It is most important that capable 
consultants and experts in special fields 
such as curriculum, building details, and 
public relations be used from time to time 
to check local thinking objectively. If this 
requires the expenditure of funds, such 
expenses become highly justified in the 
quality of the ultimate results, and in 
bringing stature to the program that is 
presented to the people for their final 
approval. 

5. It is of paramount importance that 
large groups of people become involved 
in the development of the program. Partici- 
pation brings understanding, and increased 
support. 

6. While appeals can be made on a 
variety of points, fundamentally, the cen- 
tral appeal must be based upon solid facts, 
and enough facts must be presented so 
that the picture is made clear to the 
people of the community. 


ECONOMY IN BUILDING 


(Concluded from page 49) 
they are not structurally strong and are not 
soundproof. 

“Uses cinderblock for interior partitions and 
with brick facing for exterior walls. 

“Tries to reduce the number of crafts in- 
volved in a single building operation. Salt- 
glazed tile is generally used for wainscoting, 
and this material is put into place by masonry 
subcontrators rather than by the tile setters. 
Plastering has been eliminated in elementary 
schools and has been reduced drastically in 
secondary schools. Lathers and _ plasterers, 


therefore, are not necessary in most single 
building operations. General contractors who 
build county schools call in various trades and 
crafts when they are needed. 

“Whenever possible, uses materials that can 
do double duty. Brick walls in entrances and 
interior cinder block walls serve as finished 
surfaces. Structural salt-glazed tile used in 
wainscoting is not only load bearing, but its 
reverse surface serves as interior finish in the 
adjoining rooms. The acoustical tile used on 
ceilings in occupied areas eliminates the need 
of plaster and painting and reduces the amount 
of insulation required because the tile itself 
has heat-insulating qualities. In most of the 
one-story school buildings being erected, struc- 
tural steel beams are not covered but are left 
exposed to serve as part of the interior finish. 

“Uses nearly all prefabricated material, ex- 
cept millwork, in county schools. Items such 
as unit ventilators and cabinets, toilet stools, 
blackboards, blackboard trim, lighting fixtures, 
windows, and door bucks are all standard 
equipment and do not have to be designed 
especially for schools. 

“Purchases units such as wardrobes and 
storage cabinets from local mills which can 
produce these items at lower cost than the 
stock units. Local mills can do this because 
they make large quantities of the same item. 

“Lowers ceilings in classrooms, multi-pur- 
pose rooms, and corridors one to two feet to 
a maximum height of 10 feet 6 inches. 

“Makes extensive use of asphalt tile for 
flooring. 

“Does not plan buildings with high gabled 
roofs. 

“Keeps the exterior design of buildings as 
simple and practical as possible, free of facades, 
grillwork, and ornamental stone. 

“Emphasizes multiple use of facilities, such 
as gymnasiums and auditoriums in secondary 





PATENT PENDING 


TSA elepe 


WAKEFIELD 


EST, 1826 








New simplicity of design achieves 
style, comfort and classroom efficiency 
with strength to pass the test of time. 
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WRITE FOR 








COMPLETE CATALOG OF TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE 


Heywood -Wakefield + School Furniture Division 
Gardner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich. 








Hews of Products for the Schools 













Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 

Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 






THE STRONGEST,” HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE 


schools and multi-purpose rooms in elementary 
schools, use of corridors for exhibit space and 
sometimes for lockers, and has elementary 
pupils eat lunch in classrooms rather than in 
separate dining rooms. 

“Selects contractors on the basis of competi- 
tive bidding. 

“Utilizes exposed beams and columns in 
one-story buildings if the design permits 

“Secures appraisals from at least three firms 
before purchasing sites for schools. The board 
makes plans in close co-operation with the 
Park and Planning Board, the Zoning Board, 
and the Federal Housing Administration. 

“Works out detailed instructions to 
architects. 

“Re-uses architect’s plans for new buildings 
whenever and wherever possible. 

“Makes greater use of glass block which 
eliminates shades and their maintenance and 


guide 


replacement. 

“Designs heating plants for inexpensive, 
long-range maintenance and efficient use of 
fuel.” 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 22) 

You take it from there, reader. In one sense, 
our proposal is disarmingly simple. Basically 
it is a move to reverse, still within the frame- 
work of current teacher loads, the trend to 
ward relatively impersonal mass instruction in 
unintegrated groups; to recapture the intel- 
lectual stimulation, social power, hearty vigor, 
and insistent integrity of the small, face-to- 
face group. Because it is simple, it does not 
follow that it is unimportant. On the con- 
trary, it is too simple, too important, too 
promising for any one person to spell it out 
We believe it’s worth spelling out. And it’s a 
co-operative undertaking. And it’s later than 
we think. 


liche 


UNEQUALED 


APPEARANCE 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


{\.4<) MAXIMUM a 
SEATING 
MINIMUM 
\, STORAGE 





Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34TH STREET © 


MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


MADE! 
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and the acoustical ceiling and lighting sys- 
tem for the rooms below to be completed 
at the same time. 





wing UP-RIGHT E 


SCAFFOLD-ON-WHEELS ” 


“Our summer program of 
overhead building and class- 
room maintenance that for- 
merly took 13 weeks is now 
completed in only 8 weeks 
thanks to Up-Right’s mobility 
and rapid assembly!” 


Stairways are 
taken in stride 

. legs in- 
stantly adjust- 
oble for per- 





fect leveling of 
platform. 
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Write for 
descriptive 
circular! 
“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more,” 


says Leonard T. Anderson, painting contrac- 
tor, Turlock, California. 


AN alge 7 

i UP-RIGHT TOWER SCAFFOLD 
~ DEPT. 158 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal. and Teterboro, N. J. Offices in all Principal Cities pall =| 
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Hews of Products for the Schools 








The new S$ 





1S. Gompers school in northwest Detroit, Mich., is the first complete 


building to be constructed by the Fenestra TAC System. 


Versatile New Seating Panels 


After successfully testing new Fenestra 
Troffer-Acoustic panels in the construction 
of two schools, the board of education of 
Detroit, Mich., has just introduced it into 
a 23-school building program. 

In the first trial of the new light-gauge 
steel panels as a fast method of construc- 
tion, the board completed one school two 
months ahead of schedule. Others are now 
being completed as fast as possible in an 
attempt to keep pace with Detroit’s ex- 
panding need for school facilities. 

The new panels, called Fenestra TAC, 
combine the functions of pan forms, acous- 
tic treatment and recessed fluorescent light- 
ing troffers and have been integrated into 
reinforced concrete construction to pro- 
duce a new system of reducing costs and 
saving time in conventional concrete work. 

As forms for concrete, the 24-inch wide 





The finished ceiling can be washed or 
repainted without affecting acoustical 
efficiency. 
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News of Products... 


(Continued from page 82) 


panels need supporting at mid-span and 
ends only, eliminating much of the ma- 
terials, cost and labor usually necessary 
for forming and shoring. The panels carry 
no building loads after concrete is cured, 
and fire resistance ratings are based on 
the reinforced concrete structural system. 

After the concrete is cured, only paint, 
finished flooring and fluorescent fixtures 
need be applied to complete installation of 
the TAC panels. Repeated washings or 
painting does not affect acoustical treat- 
ment; and lighting fixtures installed in the 
troffer panels eliminate hanging fixtures 
and exposed wiring conditions. 

The long span design of the TAC panels, 
according to the Detroit Steel Products 
Co., the manufacturer, makes possible 
quick erection. Use of the panels permits 
the structural floor for the rooms above 





Protection for lights in the troffer panel 
in gym areas is provided by strips of 
wire mesh. 


with all Will-Burt Hopper 


. : and_ Bin-Fed 
Stokers. Operation of the simple, self-actuat- 
ing air control is based on sensitivity to air 


and the acoustical ceiling and lighting sys- 
tem for the rooms below to be completed 
at the same time. 

Any combination of the TAC panels 
may be used, depending on the desired 
lighting level. Where protection for the 
lights is needed, such as in recreation 
rooms or gymnasiums, the plastic diffus- 
ing materials in the troffer panels can be 
replaced with strips of wire mesh. 

Although the panels are presently being 


used only in the Detroit public school 
construction, they will soon be introduced 


nationally for school construction. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 067) 


TRIM LINE SEATING 


The Heywood-Wakefield Company of Me- 
nominee, Mich., and Gardner, Mass., origina- 
tors of tubular steel school furniture in 1938, 




















have introduced a new version of tubular 
+ 
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Trim Line Units 
furniture at recent conventions. The new 


series, to be known as “Trim Line” units, 
include all types of classroom desks, chairs, 
tables, tablet-arm desks, and auxiliary pieces. 

The new designs are available in chrome 
frames, multi-colored book boxes and solid 
wood seats, with tops in natural finish. The 
“Trim Line” units are being offered in addition 
to the company’s regular line of tapered steel 
school furniture. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 068) 


PROTECTIVE PAINT 


A new dual purpose protective paint for 
metal surfaces called Rust-tard has been an- 
nounced by The Garland Company, Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. The new paint gives a two-coat 
finish to metal surfaces with just one appli- 
cation. Rust-tard combines zinc chromate, well 
known as a rust inhibiter, and aluminum pig- 
ments. When Rust-tard is brushed on a metal 
surface, the zinc chromate drops to the bottom 
of the paint film to stop rust and corrosion, 
while the aluminum metal rises to the surface 
to form a finished aluminum coat. 

According to the manufacturer, the new 
paint can save up to 50 per cent on labor 
costs —the biggest factor in painting costs 
of today. Rust-tard can be applied over a 
rusted surface with a minimum of preparation. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 069) 


(Continued on page 84) 
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SURVEY PROVED! 

















a Hillyard 
FLOOR 
TREATMENT 





\asting oe a 
gloor Beauty ] at a LOWER maintenance cost 


Thousands have found the plus 
Values of a Hiliyard Floor Survey 


e "Simple to apply" — 1954 Hospital of the 
Year, Illinois 


FREE Sunes oC Jone 


Your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer®, a trained floor 
consultant, will be glad to make a survey of your 
floors and prepare a specialized floor treatment plan 
for you. Half a century of Hillyard experience and 
leadership stand behind his recommendations. 


e "Beautiful appearance" — World’s largest 
Fraternal building, Michigan 


e "Floors are non-skid and easy to maintain" 
— A Student Union in Utah 


e "This gym floor stood up 14 years without 
removing finish or re-sanding" — College 
in Texas 


e "Hillyard meets the test of providing our 
plants with the best-looking floors, the 
most durable finish, and at the lowest 
cost" — World-famous bottler, New 
York State 


e "In addition to wearing qualities, there 
is an intangible factor which makes 
Hillyard products even more valuable to 
the user. I refer to the service organ- 
ization" — Institution in Massachusetts 





Let him PROVE to you that Hillyard floor treatments 
are tailored to give you the surface you want for each 
type of floor and floor traffic—bring out the beauty 
of the floor—wear longer—and actually save you 
money in labor and materials! 


There is no charge, no obligation for this service. 





~~ 


THERE IS NO CHARGE, NO OBLIGATION FOR THIS SERVICE. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


“on your staff, not your payroll” 


: ae a Yes! Please have your Maintaineer survey my floors and show how we 


} 
i 
I i ILLY AR x ; can reduce maintenance costs. 
| 
| 
i 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 








OR icecec nie mdivia asin cekedinsnialigta dal iasinicaciuuisiociicaibiaataanipamiaetia inant camels 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI PI sincsrcacnsesiicinnitacbbsscdlatiiieaae ticles ngeamecensanilapiiaiiiiadlaiilialia aiiaaiias 
Sen Jose, Calif. Passaic, 0. 4, A ccientessiiainiees ie eat a itil Ee eI 
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News of Products... 


(Continued from page 82) 


NEW PROJECTED WINDOW 


The new Ludman 
Intermediate Projected 
Window, of heavy- 
gauge aluminum, offers 
many fine features, 
some of which claim 
to be exclusive. The 
Ludman Corporation, 
North Miami, Fia., 
manufacturers, claim it 
is the only genuinely 
_: modular - sized pro- 

jected window made, 
most rigidly constructed and tightest-closing 
aluminum projected window fabricated. 

The new Ludman window can be either 
outside mastic or bead glazed, or inside mas- 
tic or bead glazed. Projected windows are 
weatherstripped around their perimeter by in- 
sertions of vinyl weatherstripping in a 60- 
degree dovetail in the window. The projected 
window mullions are designed for simple 
erection, fabricated in two sections. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 070) 





WILL-BURT STOKERS 


A solution to the problem of heat losses 
and fuel waste due to incorrect air-fuel mix- 
ture (which can waste as much as 50 per cent 
or more of the heating potential of every ton 
of coal used) is offered by the Will-Burt Com- 
pany, Orrville, Ohio. In Will-Burt Automatic 
Air Controlled Stokers a patented automatic 
air controlled device, long in use, is supplied 


EXTRA YEARS 


* 


* 





of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 


. . - at low initial cost 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


Columbia & Halleck Streets 
Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


with all Will-Burt Hopper and _ Bin-Fed 
Stokers. Operation of the simple, self-actuat- 
ing air control is based on sensitivity to air 
demands, as dictated by the condition of the 
fuel bed. Thus, continuously uniform effi- 
ciency is obtained during both on and off 
periods. 

Need for wasteful banked firing methods is 
eliminated and smoke and soot, sure signs of 
inefficient combustion, are prevented. Natural 
draft permitted by the automatic air control 
between stoker operations keeps smoke and 
soot to a minimum and the end of the coal 
screw and burner ports cool, guarding against 
an important cause of unnecessary repair costs. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 071) 


SAFETY IMPROVEMENTS 


The 1955 model of the Oneida Monobilt 
bus, a forward-control transit school coach, 
has incorporated new safety and mechanical 
improvements, according to the manufacturer, 
Oneida Products Corp., Canastota, N. Y. 
Among the new features are “Control-tower 
visibility” providing greater front and side 
visibility for the driver; an added strength- 
ening of the steel body with plus frame mem- 
bers; new interior trims and colors; full 72- 
inch headroom; 5-inch rub rails; finger-tip 
control panels; linoleum floor covering; de 
luxe dome lights; 8-inch rear bumper, and 
others. 

All models retain the exclusive Oneida “twin- 
riveted” body panels and welded super-struc- 
ture framework. Body and chassis of the 
1955 Monobilt are manufactured by Oneida 
from standard automotive component parts. 
All four body lengths are powered with either 
International, Reo or White engines 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 072) 
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NEW HAWS FOUNTAIN 


The latest model in 
drinking fountains 
manufactured by the 
Haws Drinking Faucet 
Co., Berkeley, Calif., 
combines rugged mod- 
ern styling with adapt- 
able use. The new 
Haws fountain, Model 
No. 7X wall fountain, 
is styled to _ parallel 
modern school architec- 
tural requirements. 

Model 7X is constructed of acid-resisting 
enameled cast iron to insure permanent, trou- 
ble-free operation and to withstand even the 
severest abuses of the school yard. It meets 
all requirements of any city or state materials 
specifications codes. Its operational features 
have the same high standards as other models, 
with an angle stream, shielded head of 
chromium plated brass to assure utmost san- 
itation. The bubbler is mounted well above 
the bowl rim, so that back-up water from 
plugged drains cannot touch the supply out- 
let. The new model also has positive anti- 
squirt, automatic stream control; thus, pres- 
sure and volume are controlled absolutely and 
water will not spatter onto floors or walls 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 073) 
BOOK REPAIR AID 


A liquid plastic preparation which provides 
a quick and permanent method of repairing 
books known as Komet was recently an- 
nounced by the Holden Patent Book Cover 
Co., Springfield 1, Mass. Komet, a milk-white 
liquid, is an excellent all-round repair medium 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Why is the fireman 
always poking 
at the fire today? 


















There’s a lot more to buying coal 
than the cost per ton. For facts and fig- 
ures to solve your particular fuel re- 
quirements, write to: R. C. Riedinger, 
General Coal Traffic Manager, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company, Ter- 
minal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 








We have a new lot of coal and it clinkers badly. 
He’s digging the clinkers out and covering up holes 
in the fuelbed. 


Don’t holes in the 
‘i fuelbed make clinkers? 





They sure do! And the air required for combus- 
tion goes through these holes and we can’t keep 
the steam pressure up. 


Why did we buy 
such coal? 





Well, it was a few cents cheaper and we didn’t 
consider the analyses so nobody realized it had 
such a low clinkering temperature. 


So we save pennies on the 
coal and blow dollars 
up the chimney! 





Yes sir! That’s about the size of it. But just as soon as 
this lot is used up, we’re going back to the old coal. That 
was specified for us by the Chesapeake and Ohio Fuel 
Service Engineers to give us the lowest steam cost with our 
type of stoker and boiler. We should have stuck with the 
coal they recommended — it never gave us a bit of trouble. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


WORLD’S LARGEST CARRIER Gg. OF BITUMINOUS COAL 


A ® 
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CYCLOWE FENCE 
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... protects scholars ...protects schools 


@ CYCLONE FENCE offers unexcelled protection to school 
property by discouraging thieves and vandals. It protects 
lawns and buildings from wear and defacing by careless 
trespassers. It creates safe playgrounds for small children 
—away from traffic. It simplifies admission collection at 
athletic events. 


And to top it all off Cyclone is quality fence. You can 
buy cheaper fence than Cyclone, but it will cost you more 
per year. Cyclone gives full value for your dollar. Nothing 
but brand-new, top-quality material is used throughout. 
Posts and top rails are heavy and rigid. Gates won’t drag. 
The chain link fabric is woven from heavy steel wire and 
galvanized after weaving for greatest resistance to rust 
and corrosion. And Cyclone is erected by full-time, 
Cyclone-trained experts. 


Our engineers, located in principal cities, will gladly 


supply you with data and advice on your particular school 
fencing job. Write or phone for this free service. 


NO JOB IS TOO LARGE— 
NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE* 
CYCLONE FENCE DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 
—-——-—-MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE-— — — — 


Cyclone Fence, Dept. S-65, Waukegan, III. | 


Please send me without obligation, complete information | 
on Cyclone Fence and Gates. | 
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Modern Furniture 


for the Modern School! 


Here is a definite trend away from formality and regimen- 
tation in the modern school room toward a more informal, 
home-like atmosphere. 


Norcor’s Modernline School Furniture has completely cap- 
tured this new spirit of freedom and informality. It is light 
in weight, easily moved for group projects and more informal 
arrangements. The styling of the desks and chairs, the bright, 
clear colors available for the metal parts (coral, turquoise, 
blue-gray or chrome), and the natural grain plywood in satin 
lacquer finish give the classroom a bright cheerful appearance. 


Nor has the practical side been neglected. Norcor Modern- 
line School Furniture is sturdy, well constructed for years of 
service. 


It is the school furniture of the future built for you today. 


| aaa _ - 


Write for 
free 
illustrated 
catalog! 


Distributors: 


The Norcor Modern- 
line offers an oppor- 
tunity for alert, ag- 
gressive distributor 
organizations in cer- 
tain excellent terri- 
tories. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 








NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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News of Products... 


(Continued from page 84) 

in the library. It can be used to repair torn 
pages, replace loose pages, repair loese bind- 
ings, and bind together a number of sheeets 
or files. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 074) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


A new school furniture catalog, featuring the 
company’s newest line of 
called Trim Line, has been issued by the 
Hey wood-Wakefield Company, Gardiner, 
Mass. The catalog also pictures and describes 
specifications for the standard Tapered and 
Auditorium Seating lines. Copies free upon 
request. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 075) 


classroom seating 


“The Modern Home Economics Department’ is 


the title of a booklet prepared by the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturing Assn., New 
York City, which contains a collection of 


floor plans of actual laboratories. Booklets are 
free upon request. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 076) 


A new catalog of Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, contains complete specifications and 
roughing-in dimensions for science lab furni- 
ture for educational and industrial plants, as 
well as hospitals. Catalog No. 25 is free on 
request. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 077) 


A new 44-page catalog has been issued by the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, IIl., 
which shows the complete line of functional, 
modern school furniture, all in actual color 
Among new additions to the Brunswick line 
featured in the catalog are a series of versa- 
tile, colorful cabinets, colored “Fiberglas” stack- 
ing chairs, plus new stacking desks, teacher’s 
desk and gym seating. Copies are 
request 


free on 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 078) 


A new, fully illustrated 60-page catalog just 
released by American Playground Device 
Company, Anderson, Ind., shows the com 
pany’s complete line of extra-heavy duty 
playground, indoor and outdoor gym equip- 
ment, game and dressing room equipment, 
and complete line of repair parts. A section is 
devoted to playground planning, considering 
space allotments, safety, and firm installation 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 079) 


“End to End Flooring” illustrates the new Holt 
end-to-end flooring suitable for most exacting 
service in such installations as school class 
rooms and gymnasiums. It shows design and 
construction features with complete specifica- 
tions. Copies are free on request 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 080) 


MANUFACTURER’S NEWS 


Appointments at the Nercor Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Green Bay, Wis., have included the 
advancement of Howard Hibshman from Direc- 
tor of Sales to Vice-President for Sales and 
Marketing. Mr. Hibshman was largely respon- 
sible for Norcor’s “Good Design” honor at 
the Chicago Merchandise Mart furniture ex- 
hibit. Other appointments were: A. H. “Spike” 
Cassidy to General Sales Manager, and Frank 
Horan to Asst. General Sales Manager. 

The 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 


Ohio, is celebrating their 120th year in business 
during 1955. They have many “Famous First” 
products in art crafts under the Prang and 
Old 


Faithful labels. 
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ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers in this index are: given a cade number in addition to the page number on 
which: the advertisements: appears. Refer to the advertisement for product: or services 
available: Use the information card in requesting information from: a numberof 


advertisers. 
Code Page 
No. No. 
60 American Olean Tile Company.... 66 
Ceramic Tile 
61 American Playground Device Co.... 58 
Playground Equipment 
62 American Seating Company....... 9 
Scheol Seating 
63 Arlington Seating Company...... 59 
School Seating 
64 Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive 
ee a es ree 73 
Air Brakes 
en ee ee eee 78 
Floor Waxes, Cleaning Supplies 
66 Brunswick-Balke-Ccllender Co. 
eens at ate insert between 66 & 71 
School Furniture 
67 Chesapeake and Ohio Railway.... 85 
Coal 
68 Combustioneer Division, Steel 
a | a 
Heating & Ventilating 
69 Cyclone Fence, American Steel & 
lk ee ee eee 86 
Fences 
ae ae re 61 
Plastic Desk Tops 
611 Dodge Div. Chrysler Motors...... 79 
Trucks 
612 Electro Silv-A-King Corp...... see 
Lighting 
613 Fenestra Building Products..... 54 & 55 
Steel Windows 
614 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co........ 16 
Tires 
615 Griggs Equipment Company....... 77 





School Seating 


(Index continued on next page) 
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616 


617 Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, 


618 Hillyard Chemical Company........ 83 


619 International Harvester Co.......... 75 


620 


621 


622 


623 


624 


625 


626 


627 


628 


629 


630 


631 


632 


Page 


Heywood-Wakefield Co........... 80 
School Furniture 


Inc, 
School Insurance Plans 


Floor Maintenance 


Buses, Motor Trucks 


Johnson Service Company........ 
Temperature Control 


Keystone View Company......... 71 
Visual Instrument Equipment 


Kuehne Manufacturing Co......... 13 
School Seating 


Linde Air Products Company...... 76 
Silicone Water Repellants 





Medart Products, Inc., Fred. ..3rd cover 
Telescopic Gym Seats 





Mississippi Glass Company........ 
Diffusing Glass 
Mitchell Mfg. Company........... 80 


Folding Tables & Stands 


Nesbitt, Inc., John J......... 14 & 15 
Heating & Ventilating Equipment 


Norcor Mfg. Company, Inc........ 86 
School Seating 


Owens Illincis: Kimble Glass Co. 


ete ..2nd cover 
Glass Block 


Peabody Company, The.......... 
School Furniture 


Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Laboratory Furniture 


Powers Regulator Co......... 10 & 11 
Temperature Control 


No 
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No. 
™ aa >] “ 7 
633 Premier Engraving Company..... 84 NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR M A a. N E Ss oO U N DD 
Engravers THE SCHOOLS records voice and music 
634 eee aoe ike ee can 72 on IGmm sound and 
ee eee 067 Detroit Steel Products Co....... . & silent film-- 
635 Robertson Company, H. H...... 62 & 63 Ceiling Panels 
Long Span Q Deck 
068 Heywood-Wakefield Company..... 82 
636 Sanymetal Products Co., Inc...... 2 Trim Line Seating 
Toilet Compartments, 
Shower Stalls 069 The Garland Company........... 82 
637 Sexton & Company, Inc., John Protective Paint 
NRE Red 0-6 Creme «a> 6-0 6eee 4th cover . 
Snatitationsl fead 070 Ludman Corporation............. 84 
Projected Window 
638 Sjostrom Co., John E............ 12 
Library & Laboratory Furniture 071 Will-Burt Company...... aceon oe 
639 Trane Company................ 6&7 Stokers Now voice and music can be recorded 
i iali imultaneously and fessionall 
Heating Specialists 072 Oneida Products Corp............ 84 aa Cer Vite Seal seman we 
638A Todd Shipyards Corp... kee 1955 Model Bus Mixer Magnesound — magnetic 
Oil Burners 073 Haws Drinking Faucet Co.......... 84 attachment — has individual inputs for 
640 United States Steel Corporation inp Minnie microphone and phonograph with 
(Cyclone Fence)................ 86 separate volume controls for mixing 
Tenens 074 Holden Patent Book Co.... <a versatility. Record and play back 
Book Repair Aid immediately . . . or erase and re-record 
641 Upright Scaffolds............ es in one easy operation. 
Scaffolds 075 Heywood-Wakefield Company..... 87 i . 
i ; Catalo NE W@W 3 hacest Victor deve lopments 
642 Victor Animatograph Corp...... 88 3g are 3 new Sound Projectors, 
Cameras & Projectors 076 National Electrical Mfg. Assn....... 87 | 16." a = ee 
643 Wakefield Co., The....... 18 Catalog today. Write Dept.C-65 
epting Fisuces 077 Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc....... 87 
644 Warren Webster & Co., Inc........ 17 Catalog VICTOR 
Heating Systems 
078 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.. 87 ANIMATOGRAPH 
645 Wayne Works, The............... 57 Catalog CORPORATION 
Bus Bodies se salicaria ite le = Davenport, lowa, U. S. A. 
646 Westmoreland Metal Mfg. Corp... 53 a ‘ee er eee Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 
School Furniture ane 
647 Will-Burt Company........ 64 080 Henry Holt & Company........... 87 
Stokers Catalog 


AN INDEPENDENT FIRM 


For Your Product Information Request GIVES YOU BETTER 
The advertisements in this issve have been given a code number for your convenience in SERVICE ON SCHOOL 


requesting information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the 
ore ber i fas |) nd it th 
oe ek ee a oe INSURANCE PLANS 
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ADVERTISING INDEX covering all your special needs, consult 


60 64 68 612 616 620 624 628 632 636 640 644 HNW&R... the independent firm that 

61 65 69 613 617 621 625 629 «633 £637 «641 645 ceneiiadiien Mittiamail Ss Nis a 

62 66 610 614 618 622 626 630 634 638 642 646 ee ee ee ee ee 

63 67611 615 619 623 627 631 635 639 643 647 best suited to your needs. You'll get 
638A better service. 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 
067 069 071 072 073 074 075 076 077 078 079 080 


068 070 Higham, Neilson, Whitridge 
Also information on & Reid, Inc. 


Leading the Nation in School Insurance 
Name 
Please Print 50 Congress Street ¢ Boston, Mass. 
Title School Philadelphia ¢ Chicago 


Nashville ¢ Los Angeles 
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tyled to your Needs 


In the finest hotels and restaurants, Sexton paper service is now widely 
used. And with good reason! Admittedly sanitary, convenient and eco- 
nomical, Sexton table settings have a style and distinction that compli- 
ments your Service. The napery is soft and thick, the matched place 
settings richly embossed, the containers sturdy and graceful. Each 
item has that plus quality that has come to be expected from Sexton. 


Huge stocks assure prompt delivery. 
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